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mparaibtursws merepammpnmmitmins 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
ee. and intention to do all that he agrees, | 
that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. 


Rates for Advertisements, 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 
Ou 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
‘rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 
On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, 
0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 334% per cent. 
On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 pons cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 mwa i 
cent. . I. ROO" 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Barly Wtalian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
1 ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 


introducing ¢ queens. remarks on the new races of | 


Bees, &c. 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 

00; with movable 
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months and figures for Dealers in 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. BE.S & HON:Y, 
Full outfit included— AND 


ry ink, box, etc. 
nt by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put — arm on & SPECIALTY 3 
ever ard, letter, pa- 
per, ax or anything <4 
else that you may send ; 
vut by mail or express — 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worl. of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- | 
men, Hardware Dealers, oe &c., &c. Send for | 
Circular. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


o Apiariay Suppiies. 
Imported Qavos 









| 
| selected wax. 
| 
| 





| Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 32c per lb. cash, or 34c in trade for any 


| quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
; at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 


who wish to purchase, at 38c per Ib., or 45c, for best 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Uniless you put your name onthe boz, and 
tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. L. Roor. 


BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 

No. 2009 Main St. litfd 





| Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


_ AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, C hicago, Ill. 


Tae ABC or Ber Courore, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
| postoffice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
| One copy, $100; 2 copies, $1.90 ; three copies, $2.75 ; 
| five copies, $4. 00: ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
| red embellished in embossing and 1d, one copy, 
1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, 3.50; five cop- 

t $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 

or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
| be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 

book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price ax 


above. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 
$10.00 TO $50.00. 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 


OUK ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 








For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A... . Medina, Ohio. 





CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 = 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).. 
“ Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 Rage 


[Above rates include ail postage.) 


With The American Bee Journal! ($2 60)..... $2 7 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 2h)..... 200 
The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ( BB. 3 @ 
The Kansas Bee-Keeper (l 00)... 1 75 
The New England Apiarian ( 5). 1 50 
The American Apiculturist (1 OU) 1 75 
All of the above Journals ... , 6 75 
“Vith American Agriculturist ($1 50).... 2 26 
i‘ritish Bee Journal (1 00) ; 1 75 
Prai!? Farmer Ce eveseces os * OE 
*  Kural New Yorker Oe itccescesccy ae 
* Scientific ‘American (3 20) ¥ i) 
2 
2 
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LC. H. DEANE, formerly of Mortonsville, Ky.] 


SIMPLICITY HIVES 


er FOR 1884....... 
200,000 FEET CLEAR LUMBER, 


Large Capacity for Manufacturing. 


Best workmanship guaranteed. Sed for estimates 
on car loads to the trade. We can please you. 
Address— 
DEANE, RODMAN & SNEED, 
FRANKFORT, KY.. 
a C. H. shetenneien Jett, Franklin Co., ~~ 1-3d 








BE suUR=E 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 
‘--APIARIAN+SUPPLIES,- 
Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- | 


tions and de«criptions of every thing new and desir- | 
able in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
Italian Queens and Bees, 
J. C. SAYLES, 


1-64 HARTFORD, Wasninoton Co., Wis. 























Names of responsible parties Mill be inserted ip 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
vut charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 














Those whose names oe below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on applicatior to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 

a 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

; eee Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 
oPani L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. lttd 


*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
*Wm. Ballantine Sago, Musk. Co., O. itfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 7 = 
t 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 8tfd 


*Jus. A. Nelson, L. box 83, Wyandott, Wy.Co., eat 
*James P. Sterritt, Sheakley ville, Mercer Co., Lows 
( 

















Hive ‘Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Se L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 
RK. Mercer. L: nox, Taylor ¢o., Towa. 4-8 
M. S. Weat, Flint. Genesee Co., Mich. 1-24 





| FOR SALE FINE ENGLISH RARBITS, from 2 to 
' 


6 months old, $) to $4 per pair. 12-24 
A. A. FRADENBURG. Port Wasbington, Ohio. 


A BARGAIN. Apereeenpacesis outfit for 
Ittd AW. F rt Smith. Ark. 





yDN™" LS.10incw $ 15.00 
T W.C.PELHAM 


he nd Le ee ee 





«RINE + IMPORTED = QUEENS 
JUST FROM BOLOGNA, ITALY, ONLY $5.00. 


Select tested queens, young and prolific, - - $3 00 
Tested queens, young and prolific - - - - - 250 
No more yw "on band this vear. 


| Mtfd S. TADLOCE, Luling, Caldwell Cc., Texas 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
dation.—High side-walia, 4 to 14 «quare 
feet to the Ib. Circular and samples 
free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Munufacturer-, 
Sprout Brow k, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Basswood Sprouts, 


FROM 1 TO 3 FEET MIGH. 


$1.50 per bundred; $10.00 per thovsand. All 
orders should ve in before April Ist, 1884, to receive 


attention. 
HENRY WIRTA, Boronprtno, N. Y. 
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Honey Golumn. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
— tt my ey thing, 1 would not advise you to send your 

honey awa sold on commission. If near home, where 

‘ou can loo. HAN it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,’’ “oe pain’ 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
saying “+* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 





Price. 








CITY MARKETS. 


NEw YorK.—Honey.—Market is more active since | 


the slackness we reported in our last, and we dis- 
— of fair quantities during the last two weeks. 


he present sales are satisfactory, and we expect to 


have a fair demand in future. We quote: 


Fancy white-clover, in 1-lb sect’s, paper boxes. 21 

“a in 144-lb. sect’ 8, glassed. .. 17@18 

“ie > vie in 2- Ib. ... 16@17 

Fair white-clov er, in 1- Ib. sect’s, no glass.. eo 

- =. caawee 17@18 

it) “ “ “ 91. ad J Bh — 
Buckwheat, in 1-ib. sect’s, no glass.. : 

Ext. clover or basswood, in bbls. or kegs.. o@i0 


Beeswax.—Receipts are light, with increasing de- 
mand. Receivers hold prime southern at 34@35c. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co.. 
Dec. 24, 1883. 


Reade and Hudson Sts., N. Y. 
CLEVELAND. —Honey. —The honey market remains 
unchanged. Choice 1-lb. sections of white sell at 
18@19c, and 2-lbs., 16@17; second quality, 14@I16. 
Buckwheat not salable. Extracted is, as usual, 
very dull. 


Beeswax. —Very scarce at 28¢. C. KENDFL. 
Dec. 22, 1883. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.—There is no excitement on 
the honey market. Demand for extracted honey is 
improving; but supplies being large. prices keep 
down. It brings 7@1l0c on arrival. Arrivals of comb 
honey, and demand for it, are in fair proportion. A 
choice article in 1 and 2 lb. sections brings 2vc from 
store, and 16@18c on arrival. Beexwar is scarce, and 
brings 28@%2c on arrival. Cc. F. Mura, 

Dec. 19, 1883. 976 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.— Honey goes off slowly, and 
prices are lower On lots that don’t grade A 1,such as 
unfilled combs and uneven-running |ots or cases of 
combs. One-pound sections, from 15@20c; 144 to” 
Ib. sections, 14@18c; extracted is steady, but demand 
quiet at 7@10c. Beeswar, 28@.35e. Trade only fair 
for this | season of the year. R. A. BURNETT, 

Dec, 22, 1883. 161 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston.—Honey.—Please quote our market asa 
little dull on honey, and we do not advise further 
shipmerts at present. We quote 1-lb. sections at 


18@20c. and 2-lbs., at 16@18c. Extracted.8@l0c. Beex- 
wax, 322@35e. BLAKe & RIPLEY, 


Dec. 26, 183. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
Detrroit.—Honey.—The honey trade is not very 


active, though a good deal is changing hands quiet- 


ly. at 18@20c. A. B. WEED. 
Detroit, Dec. 26, 1883. 
FOR SALE.—2000 Ibs. of extracted white clover and 


basswood honey. Itis put up in 50 Ib. tins. I will 

crate and put on board cars at Thornburg Station, 

N. R., for 12¢ per lb. Address G. H. SHEERES, 
Clarksburg, Ont., Canada. 


a a 8 A 


As early as wanted in the spring, a large number of 
swarms of 


ITALIAN AND HYBRID BEES. 
Bees and Queens in their season cheap. After July 
Ist, almost given away. Address, 
ld A. W. CHENEY, Kanawha Fails, W. Va. 


AVE 10 & by erdering the U. 
Extractor of 
G. W. 8TANLEY & BRO.,, 








S. Standard Honey- 


ld Wyoming, N. Y. 


| 


Bee-Hives «© Sections! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The 





Largest Manufacturer of Bee-Hives, 
Sections, etc., in the World. 

Our capacity now is a carload of goods daily. 
Hives manufactured from soft white pine, and Sec- 
tions from white basswood. 

Send for our new illustrated price list for 1884. It 
is very important you should have our new list be- 
fore ordering, as prices are arranged differently 
from last season. 


G. B. LEWIS, 
Itfd WATERTOWN, - WISCONSIN. 
PLYMOUTH-ROCK COCKERELS 


Warranted pure bred, and in color and form hard 
to beat. Price $1.00 and $1.50. Address 
ld_ 8. P. YODER, East Lewistown, Mahoning Co., O. 


IMPORTANT! 


THE NEW HARDY STRAIN OF BEES 


Queens Carefully Bred from Select Cells, 
Produced in Full Colonies from Se- 
lected Queens. 








PricEs:—Refore July 10th, untested, $1.50 each; 
selected, $2.50; tested, $4.00; selected and tested, 
$5.00. Would advise buying untested, and let the 
owners test for themselves. Will send, after July 
10th, three untested and one select queen for the 
price of one tested queen; 15 and 20. discount on 
dozen and half-dozen lots. 

Safe arrival guaranteed to all parts of the U. 
and Canada. Now. all who want to obtain a aniaie 
of these queens early in the season will please make 
out your orders on a postal card, and send in at 
once. Money may be sent about May Ist, either in 
registered letter or postoflice order on Fostoria, 0. 

Address, 


Hn. B. ROBBINS, 
BLOOMDALE, WOOD CO., 


FOR SALE! 


QUEENS, BEES, COLONIES, COMB 
FOUNDATION, BROOD AND WIDE 
FRAMES, SHIPPING-CRATES, 

HIVES, HONEY-EXTRACTORsS, 
HONEY-KNIVES,  BING- 
HAM SMOKERS, 
PRIZE HONEY-BOXES, AND 

EVERYTHING A LIVE BEE=KEEPER NEEDS. 


2" Send us an order, and we will please you, we 
know. Price list sent on application. 


F.A.SALISBURY &Co., 
GEDDES, ONONDAGA CO.,N. Y. 


] HAVE a few Union Counter Scales with steel 

bearings, platform and scoop; weighfrom '% oz. 
and serviceable scale; will 
pone, for $3.75 each. 


to 244 lbs; an accurate 
send by express, securely 


| Same with double beam, $5 


124 tfd. .. & HOPRINS. ’ South Oxford, N. Y. 











tg: 
\ eB 
EVOTED TO BE BEES HONEY B.HOME INTERE 


Vol. XII. 


TERMS: $1.00’ sR ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4. 00, 
l0 ur more, 75 cts. each, Single Number, 

5 cts. Additions to clubs may be made ' 
atclub rates. Above are all tu be sent 

tu ONE POSTOFFICE. 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


No. 50 ), 





THE * OTHER SIDE’ OF BEE-KEEPING, ONCE MORE, 
MAY as well own up, that in comparing bee 
if papers with other journals I forgot the agricul- 
tural papers. Tosome this may appeur strange; 
but it is strictly true, and I hope no one will doubt 
my word. Iam also forced to admit, that the agri- 
cultural papers dv contain accounts of extraordina- 
ry yields from small pieces of land; but it does seem 
to me that they do not go at it in such a glowing, 
bubbling, booming, enthusiastic, all-carried-away, 
never-know-a-failure manner, as do the bee-journals; 
besides, they tell us that we must not expect such 
large yields from whole farms. I believe that the 
bee-journals also mention the same thing, sometimes, 
but they never seem to dwell upon it with any great 
degree of fervency. All I ask is, that both sides of 
bee-keeping be faithfully pictured. After I engaged 
in bee-keeping, 80 many friends said to me, ‘Why 
don’t you go into the poultry business, too?’’ that at 
last I began to think quite seriously of doing so, and 
I finally sent for a book upon the subject. Well, 
this book pictured both sides of the business so 
faithfully, that I not only decided not to go into the 
business, but I sold what few hens I did have, and I 
have been thankful ever since. .1 haven't the slight- 
est doubt but that money has been made in the 
poultry business; but Iam also just as certain that 
it has a dark side, and I do feel grateful toward, and 
I respect, the man who had the courage and good 





sense to write upon the subject without“ puffing ’’ it. ' 





1, ISS4. 
Established in 1873. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


ROOT, MEDINA, OILLO. 








No. I. 

Clubs to different postoftices, NOT LESS 
sae" Wets. each. Sent postpaid, in the 
.S.and Canadas. To all other coun 
pe ae the Universal Postal Union, Bec 


peryearextra, To all countries NoT of 
the U. P. U., 42e per year extra. 


When we think of the poor seasons; of the winter- 
ing losses; of the eruptions and boils, the partial 
paralysis of the nerves of motion, the intlammation 
of the breathing-tubes, eyes, ears, and tbroat, that 
come upon some of us as the result of taking into 
our systems 80 much bee poison; of how, even set, 
many of us, in order to sell our honey, are obliged to 
go “bawking’’ it about; we can not load up and 
drive into apy lurge town and sell our honey, at a 
regular market price, for ‘‘cash down,” a8 we can 
butter, eggs, wool, grain, bay, potatoes, beef, pork, 
or almost any other imperishable product; and last, 
but by no means least, when wethink of how that 
dire scourge, foul brood, is developing and spread- 
ing in many parts of the country; when we think of 
all this, even the most sanguine bee-keeper must ad- 
mit that there is a dark side to the shield, and a de- 
cidedly dark one; and all that I ask is, that when 
the dark side begins to show itself, no hand be raised 
to turn it back again. 

Perhaps I may as well right here explain the ** con- 
cluding thought’ of my report of the Chicago con- 
vention, as given on page 747. The idea that Mr. 
Langstroth meant to convey was, that with box 
hives and primitive methods, no skillnor knowledge 
was required; all that was necessary was to hivethe 
swarms, and, in the fall, brimstone the lightest and 
heaviest stocks. With improvements in hives came 
improvements in methods and implements; and 
with these came the need of extensive knowledge 
upon the subject. Without this knowledge, these 
improvements were worse than useless — they were 
detrimental; while to the man who knew how to 
properly use them, they were ap advantage, en- 
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abling him to get large quantities of honey very 
cheaply, as compared to what could be done with 
the old methods. The farmer was not long in dis- 
covering that he could buy his honey more cheaply 
than he could produce it; he could not afford to buy 
improved hives, honey-extractors, smokers, honey- 
knives, comb foundation, section boxes, fountain 
pumps, bee-veils, etc.; fit up a placeto keep and 
use them in, and learn how to use them, all for the 
sole purpose of caring for a few colonies of bees, 
and then be bothered with them right in his busiest 
season — haying and harvesting — not he; he could | 
buy his honey cheaper, and, like a sensible man, he 
dropped bee-keeping; the specialist picked it up, 
and, with each year, it was becoming more of a 
specialty; in fact, it was rapidly becoming a scien- 
tific profession. 

In thus writing upon the other side of bee culture 
I do not wish to be understood as discouraging peo- 
ple from entering our ranks; but in coming I wish 
them to come with their eyes open, with a full un- 
derstanding of the difficulties they will have to en- | 
counter; then when the disappointments come they | 
will not beso bitter. Instead of wishing to drive 
everybody out of bee-keeping, I have a genuine love | 
for my brother bee-keepers; in fact,some of them | 
have been so kind to me that I not only feel grateful | 
toward them, and would do almost any thing to help 
them, but I have a real, downright, heartfelt love 
for them; but I must say, that I take more interest 
in making of bee-keeping a safe, pleasant, and prof- 
itable pursuit, than I do in leading others to become 
bee-keepers, by continually holding up to their 
view the bright side of the business. For instance, 
I take pleasure in telling bee-keepers 

HOW TO GET PURE SUGAR. 

In the Remindery for November, page 588, you 
say: ‘* Now, if we shall succeed with these natural 
stores, after having failed s0 many times with gran- 
ulated sugar,do not say it was because natural 
stores are better than sugar, but rather because we 
doubled them up until every colony was a powerful 
one.” When I read this I could not help wondering 
if you had not before doubled up colonies until they 
were *‘ powerful,” given them natural stores, and 
then lost them; and furthermore, | wondered if you 
knew that all granulated sugar is not pure cane su- 
gar. Within the lust month | have conversed with a 
candy-maker who bas had more than 30 years of ex- 
perience, and he told me that granulated. coffee A, 
confectioner’s A,— in fact. all grades of sugar,— can 
be, and many times are, adulterated with glucose or 
grape sugar. That adulterated sugar sometimes has 
a bluish cast; that the * motion’’ of the sugar as it 
is handled will sometimes enable an expert to de- 
tect adulteration; that in some grades of sugar the 
glucose can be seen, but that no man can look at 
sugar and tell positively whether it is pure. He 
said that in buying granulated, or confectioner’s A, 
the chances of getting pure sugar were greater than 
in buying other grades: but there was no absolute 
certainty. In making some grades of candies, abso- 
lutely pure cane sugar was required, and for this 
purpose they bought confectioner’s A, but often 
found it adulterated, and it was only by experience 
that they bad learned that certain rfiners could be 
depended upon to furnish them pure sugar; in oth- 
er words, they had to depend upon the honesry of 
the refiner. In making many grades of candy, glu- 
cose was used; xnd pure sugar could be mixed with | 
a certain per cent of glucose and have it * work; ”’ 





if too much glucose wns added, the candy was a fail- 
ure. They could always tell how largely sugar was 
adulterated by the amount of glucose that it would 
“take.’”’ They never could tell, toan absolute cer- 
tainty, that sugar was pure, until the candy made 
from it was poured out upon the marbie slab, and 
work was commenced upon it. I told him the ob- 
ject of my conversation, and for what purpose I 
wanted pure sugar, and he said, “If you want pure 
sugar, I can get it for you, because there are two 
firms, or refiners, whose sugar we have used for 
years, and they can be depended upon every time.”’ 


| Do you see the point, my friends? If you wish for 


pure sugar, go and have a candid talk with a candy 
manufacturer; forif anybody knows where to get 
pure sugar, he does. But you can not always depend 
upon granulated sugar,as I havea friend who fed 
some to his bees in the summer time, and it killed 
them by the thousands. If the sugar that your bees 
had, friend Root, when they died, was adulterated 
with glucose, it would explain why they died, as glu- 
cose is 80 largely composed of vegetable matter as 
to be a poorer winter food than even poor honey. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Dec. 15, 1883. 


Friend IH., I, too, think it would be wrong 
to induce people to go into bee culture by 
presenting them the bright side of it; but I 

can not think your criticisms on our bee- 
beste and bee-journals are very well ground- 
ed in this respect. I can not remember of 
ever reading any book or journal that urged 


— to go into the business. A book on 


ees Or a book on poultry should tell all that 
people want to know on the subject, so far 
as they can, and I do not now think of any 
books that do not give cautions and warn- 
ings. On page 284 ‘of the A BC book L have 

not only given you the worst side of bee cul- 
ture I ever knew, but I had our artist make 
a picture, to show what our friends might 
expect occasionally. It is true, our books 
and journals do not represent the industry 
as one that won’t pay expenses in the long 
run; for if such were the case, there proba- 
bly wouldn’t be any books or journals very 
long. Whatisthe matter with you lately, 
friend II.? You have not got astray into 
bad company, have you? Here is something 


| that I clipped from an address of our mutu- 


al good friend Prof. Cook. I suppose every- 


_body knows thatit is always safe to bring 


any thing in that friend Cook ever wrote or 
said 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY PROF. COOK. 


Another fallacy. as 1 think, which some few of our 
apiurisis are loudly prc claiming, is that apicuiture 
is only jor the r+pecixsiist. Why, gentlemen, our 
brothers in borticuiture and agriculture are tree to 
admit that they owe more. in the wuy of real prog- 
ress and advancement, to umateurs than to special- 
ists. | Know that apiculture is no exception. Our 
honored guest was an aumuteur when he conferred 
the grextest boon upon our art. Long, Demaree, 
Clute. and a host of others of our best bee-keepers, 
are amateurs. tum freeto say, that bree-fourths 
of the honey product of our State is produced by 
men with whom apiculture is only »n avocation. f 
can name a score of bee-keepers, whom I know per- 
sovally, who are farmers, lawyers, doctors, who keep 
hundreds of colonies of bees, and many of whom not 
only get large returns «f boney, but winter each 
and every year with entire success. When cur 
specinlists ere all equally successful, then they muy 
ery bi ld! enougb! with more justice. 

An indication that the new recruits in apiculture 
will exalt rather than degrade the business, is seen 
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in the fact that many are calling for in truction in 
this line. Few studies at our Agricultural College 
win more earnest study and real entbusiasm tban 
does entomology, which embraces quite thorough | 
instruction in apiculture. Last year we had a 
student from England, and this year one from Tex- | 
as, who came especially for the bee culture. The 
fact that Messrs. Jones, Heddon, and Clute, hive 
respectabie classes, shows that there is a call for 
more knowledge. We cxn but wish God-speed to | 
all these gentlemen in their efforts. Special train- | 
ing is most desirable to the would-be apiarist. T» | 
be with such efficient bee-keepers for a season will 
give a vantage ground that can hardly be appreciat- 
ed till enjoyed. The practical apiarist will be more 
proficient if he has had the science of eniumo’ogy 
and physiology, and other cognate studies; but it 
he can not, because of age or circumstance, take 80 
much time, let him by all means study and work | 
for a season with some good apiarist. Such a course 

will never be regretted. 





Now just a word about the sugar. I have | 
never yet seen any granulated sugar that was 
adulterated with grape sugar. It could not 
be adulterated with glucose, because glucose | 
is a liquid and always aliquid. I presume 
you know I am at home in this matter, and | 
have always proved my position. ‘There are | 
two kinds of sugar prominently known in 
chemistry — grape sugar and cane sugar. 
We get pure cane sugar from sugar-cane, 
beets, maple-trees, and other sources. It is 
easily procured chemically pure from any of 
these sources, by its well-known property of 
crystallization. If you buyajug of maplemo- | 
lasses, and keep it any length of time, you | 
will find crystals of pure sugar, or rock | 
candy, on the sides of the jug. By washing | 
these crystals you will have sugar chemical- 
ly pure, without any maple taste about them. 
The same kind of sugar can be produced 
from beets, and recently from sorghum su- 
gar. No matter what the source, it is the 
same — white, hard, dry, and sweet. Now, | 
if any other substance can be found possess- | 
ing all these properties, it might be used to 
adulterate pure cane sugar. Grape sugar 
comes nearest to it, but grape sugar does not | 
crystallize. Cane sugar always crystallizes, 
or forms rock caudy, as it is called. Coffee 
A sugar may be adulterated with grape su- 
gar, because it is sometimes more or less | 
moist; and a fine hard — of grape, | 
= intoit, might not at once be detected. | 

f mixed together, it is not a very hard mat- 
ter to separate them. Dissolved in water, 
cane sugar will form crystals, while the 
grape sugar will get hard, like tailow, as it 
were. Granulated sugar, at least the kind 
we buy,is formed of dry hard crystals, or 
little bits of rock candy. With a magnify- | 
ing-glass it looks exactly like lumps of rock | 
candy. If grape sugar were grated up and | 
put into it, it would look under the magnify- | 
ing-glass like little lumys of tallow, and it 
would stick the grains of cane sugar togeth- | 
er, something as lumps of tallow would; so | 
that, instead of running likesand, it would set 
together in lumps, as coffee sugar and brown | 
sugar do. Now, it may be they have invent- 
ed something to put into granulated sugar 
that 1 have not seen and do not know ot; 
but if they have, I should be glad to see it. 
Please excuse me, if 1 once more suggest that, | 
in writing about sugars, we bear in mind | 
that grape sugar is a sulid body, like lard, 
and is a liguid only when melted, as lard is; 
and that glucose is a liquid and always a| 


Me 


liquid. It may be made thick, by lowering 
the temperature, so that a saucer full may be 
inverted; but even then it is transparent, 
and not opaque, like grape sugar. 


ee eg 


KEEPING THE BEES FROM SWARM- 
ING ON SUNDAY. 





ARE WE AT PRESENT EQUAL TO THE TASK OF MAN- 
AGING THE MATTER? 





from L. L. Langstroth, concerning holding 
= back swarms for a day or 80, or while at 
church, is worth many times the price of GLEANINGS, 
if it can only be made to work. I have repeatedly 
said that I would give quite a sum, if I could only 
control swarming without so much work, handling 
over the sections,and cutting out queen-cells, giv- 
ing brood, extracting from the brood-chamber, etc. 
Either or all of the above remedies, when applied to 
a hundred swarms, as often as it is necessary to pre- 
vent swarming, is more than I want todo, especially 
while running for comb honey; and now I wish to 
give at Jeast one reason why I am afraid that con- 
fining the queen will not be a success. The queen 
by no means leads out the swarm, and is many 


We tom ROOT:—Tha, articlein last GLEANINGS, 
=) 


| times among the very last to leave the hive; now, 


my opinion is, that the bees will swarm, even if the 


| queen is confined. There would be no great harm 


in this, if they would only return to their own hive; 
but my experience is, that with hives sitting six feet 


| apart, the bees, after circling in the air, very often 
| return without their queen, to some neighboring 
| hive, and especially might this be the case should 
| two or three swarms issue at the same time. 


Now, friend Root, if there is any thing in the above 
that you can make use of, do 80; I do earnestly hope 
for some such simple remedy or prevention of 
swarming. 

FUEL FOR SMOKERS. 

Two years ago, if Iam not mistaken, I told you to 
tell the brother bee-keepers to try toad-stools, and 
they do work remarkably weil, and I had nota 
thought but that bee-keepers could get plenty of 
them, which it seems they can not do. Now, I have 
another article to offer, which I know that some of 
you can get in great abundance. It is the tassel 
from cat-tail flag. We call them cat-tails; get them 


| before they get too ripe, and dry them thoroughly. 


Drop a few coals into the smoker; crowd in two or 


| three of them, and you are loaded for a good long 


job. You would think the downy things would burn 

out quickly, but they will not, and do not blow 

sparks. GEORGE H., SPRAGUE. 
Haskinville, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1883. 


Friend S., I think you are right, or at least 
partially right. Even if we do control the 
queen, and keep her, it is a pretty bad thing 
to have bees rumaging without the queen, 
and I have sometimes thought I would rath- 
er take the chance of letting the queen go 
along with them. The best safe-guard I 
know of against having swarms on Sunday 
is to take their honey away witb an extrac- 
tor; and if they get over-populous, take 
away some of their brood, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, swarm them artificially. 
If one wants to raise comb honey, | know it 
is a little risky ; but giving them an abun- 
dance of room in the sections, and keeping 
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the hives shaded, will perhaps go a good | 
way toward discouraging swarms from com- | 
ing out. After having done this, a Jones | 
guard put over the entrance, to hold the 
queen, might be a pretty ood thing. If | 
they went off, we should be a queena ead, 
any way.— T hanks for the suggestion on the 
cat-tail flag. There is plenty, almost every- 
where, I believe. 
——> 000 


HOW I USE SINGLE-STORY HIVES. 


SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS BY FRIEND POPPLETON, 


HERE seems to be considerable interest among 
bee-keepers, concerning the use of single- 
story hives; and as I have used them quite 

largely for a number of years, I will try to tell some- | 
thing about how I use them — not theories about 
how I think they ought to be used, but just simply 
the details of the ordinary management of my api- 
ary. Of course, I will not need to give the details of 
all the operations in the apiary — only such as con- 
cern the use of single-story hives. Neither shal) J, 
in this, enter into any discussion whatever about 
the comparative merits of the single and double 
story systems, leaving all such discussion to take 
care of itself in the future. 

1 suppose it is generally understood, that single- 
story hives are almost exclusively used in the pro- 
duction of extracted honey; but I use them without 
any particular trouble in getting what little comb 
honey I do raise, usually using wide frames at the 
sides of frames, and a section-rack on top, being es- 
sentially the method used by Mr. Doolittle. Single- 
story hives were, I think, first described some 10 or 
12 years ago by Gen. D. L. Adair, of Kentucky, and | 
Elisha Gallup, of lowa. These hives have been call- 
ed by various names, such as ‘* New-ldea’’ hives, 
** Long-Idea”’ hives, “long’’ hives, ‘horizontal’ | 
hives, etc.; but it seems to me that the term “ single- | 
story”’ hives isthe most appropriate. Gen. Adair 
gave his hive the name of * New-Idea” hive; the 
idea, which was new, being to place the brood-nest 
in the back end of the hive, having the empty combs 
for surplus honey between the entrance and the 
hrood-nest, the entrance being at the sides of the 
frames instead of at the ends, as is the ordinary 
practice. I do not know how largely this idea of 
Gen. Adair’s has been tested, but I think very little, 
nor do I know how successful or unsuccess'ul that 
little has been. 

I first made the long hives, essentially as I now 
use them,in the spring of 1872, the idea coming at 
that time from the pen of Mr. E. Gallup, of my own 
State. They are oblong square boxes, 40 inches in 
length outside measure, and just deep and wide 
enough to take frames 12 inches square, top-bars be- 
ing 14 inches long. Bottom-boards are either loose 
or tight, as one may prefer. An entrance is cutin 
the center of the lower edge of the front side of the 
hive, 44x12 inches, ordinary triangular blocks being 
used to control size of entrance. The frames run 
from front to rear, the number of them being grad- | 
uated to suit season and size of colony, two division- | 
boards being used close up to the frames, one on 
each side, the latter being kept as near the center of 
the hive as convenient. I first made the division- | 
boards to fit tight, but found they were too much | 
trouble to manipulate, so have of late years made all 
to fit quite loosely. I use altogether, double-walled 


or chaff hives, the make of which is, of course, quite 
different from single-walled hives; but as the brood- 
chambers in both are essentially the same,I will 
not,in this place at least, give any description of 
the chaff hive. 

SPRING MANAGEMENT. 

AS s00n as weather becomes warm enough for bees 
to fly quite freely, usually with us from the 25th of 
March to the 10th of April, we overhaul and thor- 
oughly examine every colony, cleaning out the hives, 


| and noting on the outside of the hive its exact con- 


dition as regards health, quantity of bees, stores, 
and brood. This record is a guide for work until 
commencement of the honey season proper. Dur- 
ing this examination all colonies that are weak in 
number are deprived of partof their combs, division- 
boards and cushions being closed up accordingly. 
All colonies that are short of stores are given frames 
of sealed honey, kept over for that purpose, and all 
queenless colonies are disposed of according to cir- 
cumstances, usually by giving the strong queenless 
ones the queens from the weakest colonies in the 
yard, and destroying the weak queenless ones. | 


_ have entirely given up trying to unite weak col- 


oniesin the spring, as I can not see that the united 
stocks are materially stronger at commencement of 
honey-Season than each of them would have been if 
kept apart. Much better satisfaction has resuited 
from keeping all the weak colonies that have good 
queens, and building them up by giving brood and 
young bees from the strong colonies. I feed bees 
flour every spring until natural pollen appears. I 
do not know that it is any material help to them, but 
it keeps them out of mischief, and allows of their 
being handled without serious trouble from robbers. 
To briefly summarize, our early spring management 
consists in seeing that every hive is thoroughly 
cleaned out, that each colony has ample stores of 
sealed honey, has a laying queen, and has all the 
space they can utilize, and no more. 

Later spring management is devoted almost en- 
tirely to building up our colonies in readiness for 
the honey season. The best way of doing this is still 
one of the disputed points of bee culture; and while 
Ido net think that I am surely right and others 
wrong, Ido prefer and practice what is known as 
the ‘*spreading-comb system.”’ As soon as the bees 
are strong enough to cover more brood than they 
then have, usually the latter part of April or the 


| first of May in this locality, I insert in the center of 
| the brood-nest a frame or two of empty worker 


comb, doing this work as often as necessary, rarely 
inserting more than two combs at atime, oftener 
only one. I usually go over the apiary once a week, 
inserting combs in such as need it, a moment’s ex- 


| amination of each colony being sufficient to allow 


one to determine what needs doing. This spreading 
of the combs I regard as one of the most particular 
operations of the apiary, and should never be prac- 
ticed largely by any but the experienced bee-keeper. 


| Too great caution can not be used by the beginner, 


especially if single-walled hives are used. In fact, I 
have some doubt whether I should practice this sys- 
tem at all, were it not for the aid of chaff packing 
and chaff cushions. This spreading is continued all 
through the season with such colonies and at such 


. times as may be necessary, and is, in fact, the foun- 


dation of the method I use in increasing the num- 
ber of colonies. 

In making my increase of colonies I practice en- 
tirely what is known as the “nucleus system,” mak- 
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ing my nuclei as early in the season as possible, and | pact form as possible, and requesting him to consider 
building them up during the entire season by giving | the matter. By the very next mail, if Iam not mis- 
them foundation, empty comb, or brood, from other | taken, came an answer, saying, ‘‘ You can ship at 
hives, as they may need either. This is a much bet- | molasses rates hereafter,’ and an order was issued 
ter plan than either dividing or natural swarming, | to all station agents on their road near here to that 
as it allows of keeping the original colonies in | effect. This year I wanted to ship about 5000 Ibs. at 
strong populous condition, ready for any yield of one time, and a neighbor (S. I. Freeborn) wanted to 
honey when it comes. For rearing surplus queens | ship part of his crop, so we made one shipment of 

for replacing poor ones in the apiary, I divide some the whole; and as it made over 20 bblis., we got 4th- 
4 of my standard long hives into three or four apart- class rates to Chicago, which is 30c. per cwt., ora 
’ ments by the use of tight-fitting division-boards, | saving of 28c. per 100 lbs., or almost half of old 
making small entrances to the apartments on differ- 


hah We COE sal aS ODA oP 











rates. 

ent sides of the hive, and putting a two-frame nu- There is only one trouble now remaining; and that 
cleus into each apartment, using standard frames. 
By the close of the season, these three or four nu- 
clei in each hive are strong enough to be united, and 
make one good strong colony for wintering. 

As soon as white clover fairly commences to 
bloom, each colony must be supplied with from two 
to six more frames of empty combs. Some of these 


want to be placed at the side of the brood-nest; but | 


I usually prefer to place as many of them in the cen- 
ter as it is safe to do. 
‘As soon as some of the best colonies have about 


25 or 80 Ibs. of surplus honey in their hives I com- | 


mence extracting. This is a little sooner than I 


would like to commence; butif the first of our ex- 


tracting is done a little too quick, the last of it will 
be just as much too late; and if we keep anywhere 
near up with our bees, we are forced to start a little 
ahead of them. I donot know how other localities 
may be, but here we rarely ever see 30 lbs. of honey 
inasingle-story hive without at least 14 to \% of it 
being sealed over. O. O. POPPLETON. 
Williamstown, Iowa, Dec. 10, 1883. 
[Continued in our next number.]} 
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SHIPPING-RATES OF FREIGHT ON EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. 





A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


N JUVENILE for December, page 
France writes of bis troubles in shipping honey 
—" py freight. We have been in the same “boat,” 


and the way we got the matter righted may help | 


him or others laboring under the same difficulty. 


and their freight schedule puts honey as Ist class, 
which from here is 58c. per 100 lbs. to Chicago. Mo- 
lasses goes as 3d class, at 35c. per cwt., and if in 20-bbl. 
lots, 4th class, or 30 cents per cwt. Until last year 


we always paid Ist-class freight; or if we shipped a | 


large lot, the station agent telegraphed for special 
rates, and then we could get rates at 3d class. This 
was quite a gain, being 18c. per 100 lbs., which on a 
crop of 10,000 lbs. would make $18.00 saved. But we 
could not always get the rebate, for sometimes we 
did not want to ship our whole crop at once, or to 
the same market; then we had no help, but had to 
pay the other 18c. and look happy. 

Thinking there might be some way of righting this 
wrong, I determined to first try the general freight 
agent of the company; and then if that failed, to 
complain to our State Railroad Commissioner, for 
we have such an Officer, whose business is to hear and 
adjust all differences. Well, I wrote a letter to D. 
W. Kyes, General Freight Agent, explaining the 


manner of handling honey that had been madeina 


| is a show for you to pay old rates. 


776, Edwin | 


| wonder you feel satisfied. 
grievance, and also explaining the great change in | } : 
| along with his report friend D. asked for an 


is, the printed schedules furnished for station agents 
remain the same; and if the agent forgets, or you 
forget and do not see /iow the honey is billed, there 
We hope to get 
that changed yet. C. A. HATCH. 
Ithaca, Wis., Dec. 24, 1883. 

- rT a up 
REPORT FROM AN ABC SCHOLAR 

DURING HIS SECOND YEAR. 


FROM | TO 21 (CYPRIAN), AND 123 LBS. OF HONEY. 


\ I. ROOT:—I shall now submit my second 
A Q year’s experience in the bee business: For 
an A BC student, I did much better than I 
expected. If the business holds out as well in the 
future as it has so far, I don’t regret the time I have 
spent in the business. I commenced in the winter 
of 1882 with 12 colonies, which increased in the 
spring by natural swarming to 50. I put back 16 
swarms, and two left for the woods. I have taken 
out 3000 lbs. honey — half comb, the other extracted. 
I sold down to 49 colonies in my home apiary. I 
have another apiary away from home that I worked 
for another man on shares, consisting of 39 col- 
onies. As I took them late in the season, I got only 


Ss, SS 


| about 400 lbs. of honey. All my bees are in good 


condition. I had one colony of Cyprians; the 
queen } got from Mr. E. T. Flanagan, in August, 
1882. This colony was the first to swarm; it sent out 
a swarm the 18th of May, and about the last of May 
they sent out the second swarm, and they kept it up 
until they sent out four swarms, and would have 
swarmed again, but I prevented them. The first 


| swarm from them swarmed three times, and the 
Our railroad is the Milwaukee, Chicago & St. Paul, | 


first from this swarmed twice. From this one col- 
ony they increased to 20, but made no honey from 
clover, but from fall bloom. I took from one colony 
60 lbs. comb honey, and from another 63 lbs. of ex- 
tracted. These were my bestcolonies. They would 
breed up a swarm while other bees in the yard 
would scarcely live. The imported queen and bees 
you sent me built up a strong colony, and are doing 
well. ‘These are the principal points in my experi- 
ence. I feel well satisfied so far, and have bright 
hopes for the future. C. M. DIxon. 

Parrish, Ill., Dec. 24, 1883. 

Why, friend D., your figures almost take 
away one’s breath. I thought when friend 
Bliss, on page 21, reported 14 from one, and 
200 lbs. of honey, that it was almost too 
large a story to put in print; but you come 
backing him up with 21 colonies from one, 
and 128 lbs. of , onal without mentioning a 
good deal more that you did not tell of. Xo 
Perhaps it won’t 
do any harm to whisper to our readers, that 


few years, stating every thing inas clear and com- | estimate on a carload of supplies for the sea- 
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son of 1884. Now, I can a. think that 
our raw recruits will all expect to do as well 
as the above; but it demonstrates this: 
That there are possibilities in bee culture 
that none of us yet dream of; and even if 
some do make a start, and in a little while 
get discouraged and disgusted, it does not 
alter the facts given above. One more thin 

is coming out stronger with the wonderfu 
reports we have had in the few days past ; 
and it is, that with these modern improve- 
ments and appliances one may commence 
with scarcely more than a single colony, and 
close the season with a large apiary, and 
tons of honey. Our readers who care to, 
may find friend D.’s report of his first year 
with bees on page ¥, 1883. 


~_———— +00. = 
JONES’S ZINC HONEY-BOARD. 





ADDITIONAL FACTS FROM ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 





Jones’s honey-board, for it allows the criticisms 

of lesser lights with a little more grace. We, 
too, have had an experience with them; but after 
your indorsement of them, we were afraid to offer 
our objection. 

Last spring we purchased two, at an expense (by 
the time we received them) of about 90 cents each; 
and when our hives were ready for surplus, we ad- 
justed them to two hives for extracting, by simply 
removing the mats, and putting on the zinc, and 
then the second story full of foundation, or empty 
combs. In abouta week we opened the hives to 
note resuit, and imagine our surprise to find the 
quen above, busily at work. We then moved all 
the brood below, together with the queen and all the 
bees; readjusted the zinc honey-boards with great 
care, filled up the second story ugain, and waited an- 
other week, when, to our disgust, we found both 
queens above, and hard at work as atfirst. We then 
removed the D. A. Jones honey-boards, and laid them 
upon the shelf, where they have had a peaceful 
rest. 

It is just as well to say,right here, that these 
queens are hybrids, and are large and prolific. But 
our conclusions were about as follows: The zinc 
honey-boards may do well for queens that are not as 
prolific as we have usually found the bybrids to be; 
or they may de for a hive that is so constructed that 
the brood-chamber can be enlarged to suit the ca- 
pacity of any queen, without disturbing the surplus 
arrangement. But we are of the opinion, that, if 
the zinc board is the only obstacle in the way of the 
queens entering the surplus, and she takes a notion 
to goin, sbe will go. We are also of the opinion, 
that a woocen honey-board, an inch thick, with the 
same size of holes. is better for excluding the queen 
from the surplus arrangement, for it is very evident 
that a queen will rexdily pass through a hole in a 
sheet of zinc, when she would fail in the attempt to 
get through the same size hule as long as her body. 
If you entertain doubts, try the experiment your- 
self. Cut two hules; one in an inch board that will 
just allow you to pass through by twisting yvur 


x AM giad to see Doolittle comes to the front with 


shoulders; and one the same size through a wall | 


that is ubout as thick as yur body is long, and then 
see if you don’t abaudon the second boule before you 
get through. 

It occurs to me that the entrance-guard for exolud- 


ing and exterminating drones, is a good thing: but 
with the knowledge of the queen’s powers of dimin- 
ishing her size almost at will, and on short notice, in 
order to acc »mplish her purpose, we can not have 
much faith in them for retaining her in the hive to 
prevent swarming: and our faith in them for that 
purpose —although we have not tried it—is less 
since our experience with the honey-board. 
Kirksville, Mo. J. D. PBARCE. 


Friend P., we are much obliged for your 
testimony, although I am considerably sur- 
swe atit. I confess that I have always 

een a little skeptical in regard to devives of 
this nature for restraining queens, for the 
same thing was tried pretty thoroughly when 
we tried them for fertilization in confine- 
/ment. As several reports appeared, how- 
ever, during the past season, showing that 
| they answered the purpose of keeping the 

queen below, I had begun to settle down to 
the belief they did so, and I still think that 
many queens would be hindered by their use. 
— I have no faith at all in wooden separators 
for retaining queens, and not much for keep- 
ing out drones either; but | believe the per- 
forated metal is a sure thing on drones, at 
any rate. Please let us a facts forward, 
dear friends, with kindly and friendly feel- 
ings. Don’t let us be in haste to ‘ sit down 
hard” on anybody, even though their experi- 
ence has been much different from ours. 
good deal more charity won’t hurt us. 


em 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM™ 
FRIEND HOBLER’S GREAT YIELD 
OF HONEY. 


SEE P. 712, NoV. JUVENILE. 


R. ROOT : — You request me to give a detailed 
diy account as to how I got so much honey from 
my bees. The bees deserve all the credit. 
Had I done my part properly, I should have had 
nearer 4000 than 3000 Ibs. In the first place,I let 
them muke lots of brood in the upper boxes; and 
when I found that, I cut out enough capped brood to 
make several swarms, and made the poor bees fill 
up again with honey, which they did after awhile. 
Then some of my first caps had too small openings 
for the bees; and after wasting a good deal of their 
time, I gave them fresh caps, with large openings, 
and they went to work at once. Then again I was 
delayed for sections, and by bad luck, so that I could 
not always attend to them when I should. 

With all natural swarming, as mine was, there was 
much loss of time from many swarms having only 
virgin queens, and in ways which all bee-keepers 
| understand. They were originally Italians, but are 
now nearly all hybrids, which I think are the best 
fur comb-building. I used only starters, even in the 
bottom boxes, su they had all their work to do. 

Most of the farmers aruund here have from 2 to 20 
swarms, and raise honey for their own use. It is 
worth about 8c. per Ib. here, but if in good shape, 
double that in Sun Francisco. We use four sections 
toacap, each section having 8 frames; and when full, 
weighing from 12 to 141bs. A filled cap hulds 50 Ibs. 
of bhoney—a cunvenient size to handle, I believe 
this hus been a very good season for honey; but if 
all gues well, I will make a report again next year. 

GEURGE HUBLEB, 

Hanford, ‘Tulare Co., Cal., Dec. 4, 1883. 
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MAKING HONEY SELL. 


Some very Sensible Facts and Suggestions 
from a Good Sensible Man. 





THE WAY FRIEND STURWOLD FIXED HIS HONEY INA 
GROCERY STORE. 


|RIEND ROOT:—So many of your correspond- 

ih ents are giving their plans for selling their 

surplus honey, through the columns of GLEAN- 

INGS, I will give you mine, and the way I created a 
market at and near home. 

In former years I had trcuble to sell my surplus 
honey at a live and let-live price at Brookville, the 
county-seat, on account of the farmers selling their 
dark strained honey at 5 or 6 cts. per lb., and comb 
in broken pieces smeared all over with honey, from 
éto8cents. I could not afford to sell mine at those 
prices, and therefore had to ship it to large cities, 
and I lost considerable by its being smashed while 
in transit. 

I had often noticed, that if goods were placed in a 


er than when laid on the shelves; and the thought 
came to my mind, that if the pretty white sections 
filled with snow-white capped honey were put in a 
show-case, and set on the counter in a conspicuous 
place in a leading grocery, they would draw the at- 
tention of the customers, as well as other goods. 

I at once ordered one made, 2!4 ft. high, by 16 in. 
Square at base and top, three sides glassed, and the 
fourth side a panel door painted a sky blue; on the 
pane opposite the door I had the inscription in gilt 
letters, shaded brown, as in the cut. 





A AA 
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STURWOLD’S SHOW-CASE FOR HONEY. 

I made arrangements with one of the leading gro- 
cers to have the case put on his counter, allowing | 
him a commission of 20 per cent on all he sold. I | 
filled it with one and two pound sections, arranging 


| place look pleasant, an 


them in the shape of a cone, the 2-lb. sections at the 
bottom. On the top of the case I put 12 2-lb. jars of 
extracted honey, arranged in a square, and above 
them 8 1-lb. jars, with a pane of glass between them, 
and one jar on top of that, with a few %-lb. tum- 
blers on each corner. All the jars were labeled, and 
capped with tinfoil caps,ala Muth. This pyramid 
of jars was covered with fine white mosquito-net- 
ting, to keep the flies from soiling the labels and jars. 
Friend Root, it looked pretty, and made me feel 
happy when I heard the grocer exclaim, ‘* Well, well! 
if that won't sell, Mr. S., I'll give up the grocery 
business.’’ Do I hear you ask if it did? Well, I 
should think so. In six weeks all my comb honey, 
350 lbs., was gone, and he wrote me for more. You 
see, if we put our honey up in an attractive manner 
it will sell, and that at a good price too. I sold my 
comb at 20, and extracted at 15 cts. per lb. The hon- 
ey placed in and on the show-case was not handled, 
for I furnished him enough in the shipping-case. 
Haymond, Ind., Dec., 1883. J. W. STURWOLD. 
Friend S., I do not wonder a bit that your 
honey was all sold; in fact, you have map- 
ped out the way to sell any thing you want 
to sell; and not only do such neat exhibits 
sell the honey, but they make a business- 
make life pleasant 
as well. I especially admire your suggestion 
in regard to keeping flies off the bottles with 
mosquito-netting, although I would suggest 
pink instead of white. We place to your 
credit a five-dollar bill for your article, and 
the photograph you send along withit. By 
the way, friends, don’t you think our engrav- 


| ers did yong nicely on that picture ym up 
| there? 


do; and I hope they will feel happy 
when they take a look at it, and see what I 
have said about them. 


i 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION. 


Feeding Extracted Honey Back to Get 
Comb Honey. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT PERFORATED ZINC HONEY- 
BOARDS. 


HE following we clip from the proof of the pro- 

| ceedings of the convention at Flint, Mich. As 

both subjects have been considerably before 

us of late, the matter will likely interest all of our 
readers: 

W. Z. Hutchinson being called upon, he read his 
report from GLEANINGS. He, too, had had a poor 
season; but as he bad mentioned incidentally that 
be had practiced * feeding back,’’ it brought down 
upon him a shower of questions. In feeding back 
1000 lbs. of extracted honey, he had received 800 lbs. 
of comb honey. Had tiered up the cases of sections 
until they were three or four cases high. Had fed 
the honey as fast as they would take it. Looked the 


| sections over about once a week, and removed the 


fullones. Somecoloniesdid much better work than 
others. After the first trial, selected the best. No 
honey was coming in at the time of the feeding: 
did not weigh the hives; weighed only the sections 
and the amount fed. He had a friend who had fed 
back upon exactly the same plan, but his friend had 
not found it profitable. He thought that to know 
just how to feed back, at a profit, was not yet posi- 
tively known. 

D. A. Jones: The question of feeding back has 
but few advocates, for the reason that the majority 
have failed to make it profitable. To be successful 
in feeding back there must be no place in the hive 
in which the bees can store honey, except in the 
sections. Those hives must be selected that con- 
tain the most honey, or else those having but few 
combs, My plan of feeding is tq elevate the hives in 
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front, and pour the feed in upon the bottom-board. 
The bees d> not carry the honey out of the hive; 
they must store itsomewhere. Ree-keepers fail to 
make ii pay. because the bees had an empty brood- 
ehamber. Section boxes filled with fdn. had been 
given a colony at 9 A.M., feeding commenced, and 
the next day, at evening, the bees had commenced 
capping some of the sections. Fifty-two ibs. of 
honey was f+ d, and 44 Ibs. of comb honey obtained. 
To get unfini-hed sections filled, and at the same time 
have the honey removed from some other unfinished 
sections, | put the sections that I wish emptied, over 
the hive, and the ones that | wish finished, in the 
main body of the hive, keeping the queen out of 
them by using perforated zine. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: Will not pouring in honey at | 
the entrances incite robbing? 

D. A. Jones: I do not pour it in at the entrance. I 
pour it down inside the bive at the back. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: You speak of using perforated 
zine. [I should like to know something about that 
Do the bees work through it freely? Is there any 
objection to its use, except its cost? and where is the | 
expense? is it in tbe material, or in the prepara- 
tions? 

D. A. Jones: It is in no way detrimental. The bees 
work through it freely. I see noobjection to its use 
except its c st, and its cost is in the preparations. 
Tin would be no cheaper, for the reason that it 
comes in smaller sheets, and the waste would be 
greater. 

Cc. F. Muth: Mr. Jones sent me some perforated 
T thought there was more than I should ever 
It was all sold long ago, and [{ have since then | 
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zinc. | 
sell. | 
sold large quantities, and my customers are well | 
pleased withit. They tell me that the queens never | 
pass through it. } 

Rev. L. L. Langstroth: I tried experiments, years | 
ago, to determine if there was a space through | 
which the workers could freelv pass, and the queen 
could not. I found that space to be 5-32, through 
which not even a virgin queen could pass — her 
shoulders, or. rather, the thorax, preventing her. 
The great d ffieuitv in my experiments was, that the | 
wood would sbrink and swell and warp. and the hees | 
gnaw off the corners. making the space wider. Had | 
I had the modern perforated zinc, [ should probably 
have msde«f it a practical success. 

W.Z Hutchinson: I have used honey-boards the 
past season, made of wood, the slats of which were 
5-32 of an inch apart. and they answered every pur- | 
pose, and are cheaper than zinc. 

Rev. L. L Langstroth: D> they not sbrink and 
swell or warp. and do not the hees gnaw them? 

W.Z Hutchinson: No,sir. They are held in place | 
by strips of tin, and are painted. 
S.T Pettit: lean bardly think the wonden boards 
would be better than the zinc. It would take some | 
time to make them, while the zinc is all ready, and | 

so Insting. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: The wooden boards cost only a 
third as much as the zinc, and I prefer them. 





ANOTHER REPORT, BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. | 
The following report from friend Hutch- 
inson was received after the above was in | 
type, and hence we give both. There seems 
to be a little difference between the two, 

relative to feeding back. 

Oh for elbow-room! oh for the whole of GLEAN- 
INGS, in which to describe the glorious time we had 
at Flint! but as I am restricted to a page, I must be- 


gin. 
FOUL BROOD 


Probably never received a more exhaustive discus- 
sion, and that, too, by such men as C. F. Muth, D. A. | 
Jones, T. F. Bingham, L. L. Langstroth, and Dr. A. 
B. Mason. . There is a mild and a malignant type of 
the disease. Before broodis sealed, both kinds have 
nearly the same appearance: but, after the mild, or 
**innocent”’ kind, is sealed over, if a comb is cut 
asunder, @ watery substance runs out. That foul 
brood can be developed from decomposing brood 
was very positively asserted by some, and as strong: | 
ly denied by others. Foul brood has been cured by 

salicylic acid, the starvation, and the cremation | 


| Was discussed in much the usual way. 


methods. If but few colonies were affected, nearly 
if not quite every one was in favor of the cremation 
method. Acomb containing malignant foul brood 
was on exhibition, and, as the same hands that 
handled the frame were afterward used in ‘bhandling 
other articles on exhibition, I should like to ask if it 
would not be advisable for every one who brought 
any thing away from the exhibit to either burn or 
boil, vr at least scald the article. The discussion 
upon 
COMB FOUNDATION 

Was prefaced by the exhibition of a Given press, 


| and the making of foundation in the presence of the 
| convention. The exhibitor, Mr. R. 8. Taylor, pre- 


ferred the Given fdn., because the base of the cells 
was 80 very thin, while the walls, receiving no press- 
ure, were soft and easily drawn. The fdn. could be 
made directly into wired frames. Mr. VanDeusen, 


| of New York, said that many objected to the flat- 


bottomed on account of its hardness; such should 
remember that the heat of the hive softens the wax. 
He did not think that the flat-bottomed fdn. was any 
more objectionable than the round cell of the Dun- 
ham. Mr. Jones said, thatin order to secure even 
sheets of wax, the dipping-board should be reversed 


| each time it was dipped. 


WINTERING 

There was 
talk about chaff hives, chaff and other kinds of pack- 
ing, about temperature, dry cellars and wet ones, 
about ventilation, long confinement, not much about 
pollen, but a little about the importance of proper 
food. There was a great saving in food in cellar 
wintering, and Mr. Jones had had bees confined six 
months, and they came out in fine condition, look- 
ing as though they could bear six months’ more 
confinement. Prof. Cook said that they wintered 
their bees successfully in a cellar, in which the water 
often stood eight inches deep, while Dr. Mason said 
that it was improper food that killed bees in cellar. 

ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 

Sweet clover was decidedly the favorite plant to 
sow for honey alone. Dr. Mason said that it grew 
luxuriantly, even in the busy streets of Toledo, O., 
and one of his neighbors had received 1000 pounds 


| of surplus honey from it, and it was gathered late in 
| the season. 


THE GENTLEST BEES. 

Mr. Jones said thatthe Italians were more gentle 
than the Syrians, but that there was a difference in 
the Syrians; those from Mt. Lebanon being the most 
peaceable. He preferred the progeny of a Syrian 
queen mated with an Italian drone. 

QUEENS MATING MORE THAN ONCE. 

Dr. L. C. Whiting had seen queens mate more than 

once before beginning to lay. Mr. Langstroth had 


| Seen the same thing, but had always thought that 
| Such queens were not really and fully fertilized un- 


til the last time they flew. 

EXHIBITS AT THE STATE FAIR 
Were discussed in such a manner as tocause at least 
one exhibitor to feel tb~ blood tingling in his cheeks 
—but not for shame, bo vever. To revise our pre- 


|; mium list, and urge its adoption for another year, 


the following committee was appointed: H. D. Cut- 
ting, Dr. Kezartee, Dr. Mason, Mr. Muth, and Mr. 


Jones. 
“ SEPARATORS” 


Was the heading to an essay read by myself, in 
which I took the ground that they were useless, if 
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the following conditions were complied with: Have 
the sections less than 14% inches in width, 1% if pos- 
sible; fill them with Given fdn.,and have the sur- 
plus department well filled with biack bees, or Ital- 
ians having a dash of black blood. Some of the 
above conditions could be omitted, and fair success 
attained; but the nearer they were complied with, 
the more perfect would be the combs. I believe the 
discussion that followed sustained the position taken. 
SELLING HONEY. 

Mr. Muth had built up a large trade by selling only 
pure honey, and had induced manufacturers of to- 
bacco and of cookies to use honey, as he also had 
the manufacturers of pork and pickles. Both he 
and Mr. Benham distributed cookies made with 
honey, which were very fine. 

FEEDING BACK 
Extracted honey to produce comb honey was briefly 
touched upon. Mr. Jones and myself were the only 
ones present who reported as having made of it a 
success. I tiered up the unfinished sections, in the 
Heddon case, until they were three or four tiers 
high, fed the bees as fast as they would take the 
honey, and looked over the sections, and removed 
the finished ones about once a week. In feeding 
back 1000 Ibs. of honey I had secured the finishing 
of 1200 lbs. of unfinished sections, increased their 
weight to 1900 lbs., and had left about 100 lbs. of un- 
finished sections. A friend of mine had “ fed back’’ 
in exactly the same manner, but had not found it 
profitable. Thought there was yet much to learn 
upon the subject. Mr. Jones said that many failed 
to make it profitable because too much room was 
given in the brood-nest. The brood combs should 
either be few in number, or else tilled with honey. 
‘IS BEE-KEEPING HEALTHFUL?” 
Was one of the questions asked. Some had suffered 
from boils and eruptions of the skin, caused by bee 
poison. Dr. Mason had suffered from partial paraly- 
sis of the nerves of motion of his hands, and, in the 
fall, he felt pretty nearly ‘‘ used up,”’ as the effect of 
bee-stings. D. A. Jones had obtained temporary re- 
lief from rheumatism and neuralgia, as the results 
of bee-stings. Mr. Langstroth had suffered severely 
upon handling bees, after not having handled them 
for several years; but upon continuing to work with 
them, the trouble subsided. The remedies given for 
bee-stings are too numerous to mention. 
PREVENTION OF STINGS. 

Mr. Jones said that stings upon the hands and 
wrists could be greatly avoided by singeing the hairs 
from them, as the bees catch their feet in the hairs, 
become irritated, and sting. Smooth clothing, some- 
thing like duck, was best; light-colored being better 
than dark. The best kind of a hat to wear is one of 
straw, with a wide slouching brim. 

TO FIND A BLACK QUEEN. 


Mr. Jones said: Shake the bees from the combs, | 


letting them fall into the hive, and set the combs 
one side; then witha sudden jerk shake the bees to 
one side of the hive: andas they commence to spread 
out and run, buzzing for the entrance, the queen 
will come to the top, and start off with those long 
strides of hers, when she can be easily secured. 

And now that we have Mr. Jones on the floor, why 
not let him tell 

HOW TO REAR QUEENS? 

By the addition of brood, make a colony extra 
strong. When the bees begin to seal the queen- 
cells, preparatory to swarming, remove the queen. 


Ifthey swarm before then, remove the queen and 
putthem back. They will build an astonishingly 
large number of excellent cells. Just before the 
cells hatch, remove them, and return the queen. 
The bees yet retain the swarming fever; but having 
no queen-cells, and no unsealed brood, they will not 
swarm, but will wait for the queens to lay, and then 
rear queens under the ‘‘swarming impulse,’’ and 
from the egg. A second large “batch” of No.1 
cells is the result. 

There were many minor topics touched upon, but 
want of space forbids even an enumeration of them. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, W. Z. Hutchinson; Vice-Presidents, R. L. 
Taylor, James Heddon, and B. Salisbury; Secretary, 
H. D. Cutting; Treasurer, T. M. Cobb. 

PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 

The convention adjourned to meet in Lansing, the 
second Wednesday after the first Tuesday in Dec., 
1884; and I hope, friend Root, that you may meet 
with us * next time.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Dec. 19, 1883. 

And I hope so too, friend H.; and I should 
have been with you this time had I not been 
so foolish as to contract a cold so severe that 
starting off at such a time would hardly 
have been a prudent thing. Very glad to 
hear you had such a pleasant and profitable 
time. 

WHY BEES CAN NOT FLY 90 MILES AN 
HOUR. 








A SUMMING - UP OF SOME OF THE EVIDENCE, AS IT 
WERE. 


Meo: ago, when friend Shuck and I ex- 
= 


pressed a doubt about bees being able to fly 
90 miles an hour, I was rather surprised at 
the interest the subject seemed to excite; and when 
it was claimed that bees might be assisted in keep- 
| ing their position above a train of cars by the move- 
ment of the cars displacing the atmosphere, and 
causing a partial vacuum which the returning at- 
mosphere, by its elastic nature, hastened to fill, our 
scientific friend Phin very properly remarked, that 
“arguing in regard to matters concerning which 
our knowledge is incomplete,” is very apt to lead to 
error. He thought the idea of such a vacuum 
“must be very amusing to any one who has the 
most elementary knowledge of the laws which gov- 
ern the motions of aerial fluids.’”’ And then friend 
Phin left us without another word about the 
“fluids,’’ so that the most of us, doubtless, did not 
know wh»re the “‘smile’’ came in. But Mr. Shuck 
subsequently “sat down so hard”’ on the 90-mile 
theory und friend Phin’s philosophy, that probably 
they don’t care to hear more about it. But I prom- 
ised to have a talk with the young folks, and allude 
| to the matter now in an introductory kind of way. 
In this discussion on the wing power of bees, Mr. 
C. E. Chace, a bee-hunter, on page 443, August 
GLEANINGS, 1883, produces the only real statistics 
| which were brought forward, and his timing bees 
when in the height of their work gathering honey, 
| gives themarate of speed of about a mile in five 
| minutes; and I have carefully noted, that whenever 
| bees have been actually timed by persons following 
them in swarming, or tracing them to their hives by 
marking and following them, that this is about the 
speed they make, All who claim 90 miles, or very 
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rapid flight for bees, have formed their opinions 


from observing their apparen'l: rapid flight through 
the air. The eye is very deceiving; and when an 
object so small as a bee is watche4, its passage 
through the air seems very rapid, while larger bod- 
ies appear to move slow, although going with great 
velocity. A bee, though moving threugh the air 
many times its length in a minute, moves no great- 
er distance than a large animal; and, as all the real 
statistical evidence we have on the subject prove:, 
not faster than an ordinary farm horse can gallop. 

A bee is formed as a beast of burden, not for 
speed. Jt is bread, blunt, and strong. Let us in- 
quire what was the design of the Creator in giving 
the world the bee. Fortunately, science has discov- 
ered the object of divine wisdom inthis. Without 
bees to carry the pollen from flower to flower, many 
of the choicest fruits man enjoys would scarcely 
produce sufficient to maintain their existence. So 
also with the grasses that form our most valuable 
pastures. It requires millions of insects to accom- 
plich this work, and it was therefore necessary that 
the bee should be endowed with instinct to propa- 
gate its kind rapidly, and with great power and in- 
dustry to gather food to nourish the millions of 
young bees. Hence it is that the parent colony 
casts aswarm as s00n as the family can spare it, 
and that swarm migrates a mile or two, when it 
makes a nest, and rears and casts off other swarms 
to do likewise. In the meantime, millions of flowers 
are opening on every side, needing the assistance of 
the busy insects to fertilize them, in order that 
abundance of fruit may be produced for the use of 
man and the lower animals. 

Speed and carrying power are never associated in 
the same animal. The bee is essentially a creature 
of burden. Why should it be endowed with powers 
of speed to carry it 90 miles an hour? It has no use 
for such speed, and the Creator, who forms nothing 
in vain, has not given it speed, but a capacity to car- 
ry, and move comparatively slow. When friend 
Phin argues that a bee being able to carry a load of 
honey much greater than its own weight, when re- 
lieved of the load ought to increase its rate of speed 
in a corresponding ratio, he evidently ignores his 
own maxim, and it “must be very amusing to any 
one who has the most elementary knowledge” of 
the laws of gravitation, and the resisting power of 
the atmosphere. E. E. EWING. 

Highlands, N.C. 


HALF-HEARTEDNESS. 
ARE WE GUILTY OF SUCH SINS? 

‘(OME months ago, at one of our young 
people’s prayer-meetings, our pastor said 
that one of his greatest sins was the sin 

of half-heartedness ; and then he gave a good 
talk on the subject, and I have not got over 
that talk yet, and I hope I may never get en- 
tirely over it. I had long been thinking 
there was a great trouble somewhere, and 
that this trouble was also a grievous sin with 
many of us; but | had not made up my 
mind just what to call it. I suspect that it 
is a very prevalent sin among bee-keepers, 
and one that brings about many grievous 
troubles. I know it does not belong to those 
alone who are working for somebody else ; 
for farmers and others who are working 


solely for themselves are guilty of this same 


sin. 

Within the past few months I have been 
besieged by people, young and old, for a 
place in our new factory, to an extent that 
indicates avery great wantamong humanity 
in general; and | have been studying and 
praying over the means to meet this great 
want. Why are so many seeking employ- 
ment? and at the same time they are thus 
seeking and pleading and begging for some- 
thing to do, I oy to know that there is 
a great want, and a constant great want, or 
need, of competent men and women, for a 
thousand and one places in the duties of life. 
Why, then, can not this superfluity of labor 
fill the constant want for such labour? I sus- 
pect the trouble is the great and prevailing 
sin of half - heartedriess. I was once in- 
clined to think that the golden rule would 
prove a remedy for this half-heartedness ; 
but when I discovered that those who work 
for me work with this same half-heartedness 
when they are working for themselves, I be- 
gan to think that the whole trouble consists 
in asort of mental laziness. When people 
find that they can get men or women who 
put their whole hearts in their work, then 
these men and women are in demand. Now, 
| do not want this paper to be a fault-find- 
ing one, and therefore I will take up some 
of the pleasant features of life.as well as 
some of the unpleasant ones that I am com- 
pelled to take up. Occasionally I have 
found both men and women here in the 
factory who seem to have a way of going in- 
to every thing with a whole heart. You 
doubtless know such people yourselves. Are 
they not pleasant to meet? ‘hey seem to 
have a sort of love for doing things well and 
accurately; and when they have made a 
mistake or omission, they are ready to make 
such a full-hearted apology that you are 
sometimes tempted to feel that the fault is 
perhaps fully atoned, or a little more, above 
what you have suffered from carelessness or 
neglect. IL have mentioned some of their 
names in some of my writings. 

When we were excavating our cellar, it 
was found necessary to have another scrap- 
er; and to get the dirt out of the way,it was 
necessary to have one at once. One of the 
men was about to be sent for it; but I told 
Mr. Gray that the directions were so ver 
indefinite as to where it was to be found, 
that I feared they would not get it. 

‘* Well, what shall we do ?”’ said he. 

I told him to send * Jacob.” Jacob was 
brought forward, and told all we knew in 
regard to where he could find the scraper, 
and was also told the urgent need for one at 


once. 

* All right,” said he; ‘I will get it.” 

In a very short time it was on hand, and 
the dirt was being rapidly moved away. I 
asked him how he found it. 

‘** Why,” said he, ‘‘ I just stopped and in- 
quired at every house, after I got where you 
said, and kept going till I got it.” 

Now, that is one secret of why Jacob suc- 
ceeds in almost every oy he sets out to do. 
He just keeps going until he gets it; and if 
men are waiting, he goes pretty lively too. 
He has been scolded sometimes for driving 
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the horse too fast, but he never drives the 
horse any faster than he goes himself, ac- 
cording to his strength. In our work here 


we constantly employ a messenger boy, as | 


we call him. This boy goes to and from the 
postoflice, and executes errands of a similar 
nature. Once in awhile we have to change 
messenger boys; and although almost every 


boy thinks he can do it all right, I have | 


learned by sad experience there are very few 
who will not make us much trouble. Our 
letters to go to meet each train are putin a 
special pigeon-hole. Now, it would seem a 
small matter to take all these letters to the 
postofiice ; but I have learned by experience 
thata new hand will almost invariably leave 


a letter or a postal card or two in the box, | 
and sometimes some very important matter | 
Again, when boys go for | 
the mail, our packages are put in a large) 


is thus left over. 


tray, or, rather, on a table with 
around the sides. 
of common intelligence would take the 
whole contents of this tray when he had 
learned that it was for us,and of course 
much of it important and valuable. Well. a 
ood many boys will leave part of this mail, 
instead of taking it all. 
senger boy would repeatedly leave queens 
lying in this box. His excuses were, they 
were up in one corner, and he did not see 
them. 

Now, this is not confined to boys alone. 
A year or two ago I raised a pretty good 
crop of rye, which was harvested while I 
was away at our State fair. Although an 
old farmer was employed to cut the grain, 
he skipped quite a little pose of it that he 
forgot. The ones who tied up the bundles 
also left a swath alongside of the field. that 
they did not see. I sent them vut to finish 
raking and binding; and then when they 
drew the ae into the barn, they left a 
couple of shocks of grain that they did not 
see. The team was hitched up the second 
time to go and get them. After all, on look- 
ing over the work, several bundles were left 
scattered about the field until they were 
spoiled by the rain. Now, this work was 
done by three or four different individuals — 
those who were brought up on a farm too. It 
not only taxed my brains to look after them. 
and to pick up afterthem, but it discouraged 
me in my life work of trying to furnish em- 
rae for those who were constantly 
vegging for it. I was obliged to say to my- 
self, ‘*‘ I shall have to give up. I can not 
undertake to set men or*boys at work who 
will do their work in sucha half-hearted way 
as this.”’ Since then I have watched farm- 
ers, to see if they work for themselves in 
such slip-shod, listless ways, and I am com- 
pelled to admit that they do. How anybody 
cau labor hard to raise a crop, and then let 
it lie and rot, after all the Jabor has been ex- 
pended on it, is beyond my comprehension. 
Machinery left out in the weather, going to 
ruin, is from the same piece. 

Now, friends. lest you get an idea that 
this half-heartedness belongs to men only, I 
want to relate a little experience of yester- 
day. While reading the mail I ran on to the 
following : 


boards 


Mr. Root:—I1 wrote to you something like amonth | 


You would think anybody | 


Last fall a mes- | 


| ago, for your terms on the Waterbury watch, series 
B, and have had nothing from you. Why is this? 
I know you used to be very prompt to answer. 

Please give me the very best on the above watch in 

quantities,in atleast %-dozen lots. I have just re- 
| ceived a 4 dozen from New York, and have dispos- 
|edofthem at a profit, and willawait your answer 
before I make my next order,as I have always 
| found your prices as Jow as the lowest. 

Your old customer, JNO.S. COOPER. 

Goodbar, Tenn., Dec. 10, 1883. 

As soon as | got part way through, I spoke 
to one of the clerks: ‘‘ Why, this letter 
came over a week ago.”’ 

I was assured that it did not; but I re- 
membered feeling a little indignant to think 
that a request for prices had been overlook- 
ed in that way, and also that I carried it to 
the clerk who sends price lists, that it might 
have immediate attention. Asshe was ab- 
| sent. 1 put it under her weight. How did it 
come that it was delayed a week after so 
urgent an appeal for just common business 
courtesy ? It came about this way, as I 
found after some questioning. As the man 
does not ask directly for a price list, the 
clerk who mails them carried it to the book- 
keeper, to ask if that letter belonged in her 
pg ag The book-keeper glanced over 
it hastily, and decided that another clerk 
had better answer it. This other clerk was 
behind with her work, so it was given to me 
to read over again, to decide who should 
answer it, and here it was four or five days, 
after our friend’s pathetic appeal -— not 
even a price list sent him ! 

I do not know but I shall wound here in 
what I am going to say; but the wounding 
will be like pulling the sliver out of your 
tinger. It may hurt more than to let it alone; 
but it will man« the finger better eventual- 
ly. Through all my business experience 
there have been complaints almost constant- 
ly from people, saying that they have asked 
for price lists. and asked for them repeated- 
ly, and yet they are not sent. Over and 
over again have I had the correspondence 
hunted up, and the matter investigated ; 
and it almost alwavs results in showing that 
the clerk overlooked the request for a price 
list, or forgot to send it, or did not know that 
it came in her department, and such like ex- 
cuses. I use the pronouns she and her be- 
cause all this work is in the hands of the 
girls. It is not only young girls, but wo- 
men of all ages, who are guilty of this kind 
of half-heartedness. Our price lists are got- 
ten up with great pains and much expense. 
We pay hundreds of dollars yearly in adver- 
tising, that we may get applications for price 
lists. Several thousand dollars are also 
yearly expended in printing and arranging 
the names of those who want price lists ; and 
yet after all this plowing and sowing and 
harvesting and binding. the ripe grain is al- 
lowed to lie and spoil, because of the half- 
heartedness of the clerk who importuned 
for something to do. I am glad to say, there 
are some exceptions to this. I know of a 
few girls who, the minute their eye had 
caught the contents of the letter I have given 
above, would have sprung from their seats, 
gone to the large basket of price lists, picked 
one up and addressed it, and put it in the 
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mail-bag, with an expression something like 
this: ‘* There! that man will get his price 
list this time, I'll bet, for I addressed it to 
him myself, and I know it is addressed cor- 
rectly.” , 

Right here, friends, let me remind you 
that clerks who do this (and who listen at- 
tentively to every expressed want in any let- 
ter, and who make it their business to scan 
the letter through, even though it be a long 
one, and see that every expressed want has 
attention) command large wages; and one 
who throws his whole soul into his work, and 
seems to have a sympathy and love for every 
customer intrusted to his care, I can afford 
to pay twice or three times as much as for a 
half-hearted or indifferent clerk. While go- 
ing over the ground, it almost seems as if 
this sympathy and love for those whom we 
meet in business can never exist without a 
love to Christ. Now, please do not think me 
complaining, dear girls, when I suggest what 
should be done in al! similar cases. In the 
first place, all who read the above letter, no 
matter where or what part of the factory 
they work in, should have felt an anxious 
solicitude for the rights of a misused cus- 
tomer, and also for the reputation of the es- 
tablishment where they work, and should | 
have said within themselves something like | 
this : ‘‘ Now, I do not know just who should | 
write to this man, nor what answer should | 
be given ; but I do know it can do no harm | 
to give him a price list, and [ will do that | 
anyhow, and give the letter to Mr. Root 
when he comes in.”’ It is true, if laid away 
until I came along, even though I did come 
in five minutes, the matter might have been 
forgotten ; but even if it were forgotten, the 
man _ had the price list anyhow, and so he 
would know there was somebody alive and 
kicking still, at the ‘‘ Home of the Honey- 
bees.”’ You may say that I ought to havea 
special receptacle for every thing needing 
direction from myself. Well, I have nowa 
desk all my own, and I will at once havea 
weight put on that desk, under which all pa- | 
pers should be put requiring my immediate | 
consideration. The clerk who opens the | 
mail has such a weight, and | glance at it so | 
often that my eve catches every letter with- | 
in at least half an hour after it has come) 
from the mails. I know, friends, that I am 
guilty of the sin of half-heartedness, and I | 
am going to try to do better. Just another | 
illustration : 

A few weeks ago I wanted some eyelets for 
our loom. I gave a young man a bundle of 
strips of leather. Said I,‘* Takethese to the 
shoe-shop, and have metal eyes put in each | 
one, just like thisold one I give you, only 
have them a size larger.’ To impress it en | 
his mind, I gave him a knotted string, and | 
told him the size must be large enough to | 
let the string through, knot and all. When | 
he brought them back, the eyelets were ex- | 
actly like the old ones, and he admitted that 
he only told them to make the new ones ex- 
actly like the sample. This sort of work, as 
you may know, is not confined to boys alone, | 
for we have men and women, many of them 
who want work too, who will do just half of 
what they are told to do, when the latter 
half is by all odds the more important part. 











of the instruction. You may say the in- 
structions were too long — that they can not 
remember them. But, dear friends, the re- 
sult is about the same when the instructions 
are in the form of a letter, in black and 
white, and I am sorry to say the instructions 
sent here are sometimes filled in that very 
way. We have tried clerks, and a good 
many of them would fill half an order, and 
skip the other half. What shall be done for 
half-hearted people ? I have sometimes re- 
monstrated in this way : ‘t Dear friend, how 
would you feel, if, having sent your hard- 
earned money to somebody for a book, he 
should put it up for you in such a half-heart- 
ed way as to send you a dictionary when you 
wanted a book on bee-keeping ? or ~~ 
you sent for a smoker and the A B C book, 
and the clerk who got your letter should send 
the smoker and then distribute your letter, 
forgetting all about the book, that you want- 
ed ten times more than the smoker ? ” 

** Why, Mr. Root, I suppose I should get 
pretty mad.” 

There I had the frank admission, and yet 
this same individual might go oh doing the 
same thing again. What shall be done with 
them? I have sometimes felt, when con- 
templating this kind of work, oh for more of 
the spirit implied in those beautiful words 
from cur Savior. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’?! The one who did these 
things admitted she would get pretty mad, 
if used as she had used others, and yet this 
same person went on in the same way. 
Please do not accuse me now, my friends at 
a distance, of keeping clerks in responsible 
places who exhibit daily this half-hearted- 
ness. Of course, they have to be told very 
soon that I have nothing for them to do, un- 
less they improve. I do not want this piece 
altogether a sad one, and therefore I thank 
God that I am able to tell you that the boys 
and girls, and men and women, can be cured 


| of this grievous Sin ; but as with the sin of 


intemperance, I have been led to feel that 
almost the only real radical cure is to be- 
come converted. Becoming converted, in 
the popular acceptance of the term, does not 
always cure one at once of all these things. 
But any man or woman who is seeking coun- 
sel from God day by day, and toiling patient- 
ly and earnestly every day heavenward, will 
surely get the better of these evil habits. 
But many of those who seem pretty well 
along in the Christian life have a great bat- 
tle to fight right here. A real, earnest, and 
vehement desire to do unto others as we 
would that others should do unto us, will ef- 
fectually kill out half-heartedness in hand- 
ling the property and business of others; 
and a desire to honor the name of our Lord 
and Master will kill out the disposition to be 
slothful and improvident about our own 
work. <A good friend of mine once said he 
thought one great secret of my success in 
business, especially in employing so many 
hands, was my constant vehemence in sav- 
ing every little scrap and odd er end that 
could be utilized in any way. My friends, 
are you among the half-hearted ones of this 
world? If so, I want to tell you, “ Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all else shall be added unto you. 
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FEEDERS AND FEEDING. | 


SOMETHING OLD ABOUT AN OLD SUBJECT. 


E see a great deal said for and against the 
various feeders now in use among the bee- 


keepers of this country. It is said, ‘* Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention;’’ and as it was, 
necessary for us to feed about 25 or 30 colonies of 
bees, we must have feeders; and as we could not | 
make the bread-pan feeders work satisfactorily, we 
made, from half-inch basswood, some smal! boxes, 
6x7 inches, and of different heights, from two inches 
to six, having floats to drop in the box on the honey. 
We have not hada bee drown with them; and as | 
they take the honey from the shallow ones much | 
the faster, we would recommend them to be made 
two inchesdeep. The matching may be made honey- 
tight by coating with paraffine. We made the tioats 
by taking a piece of %-inch board, cutting it about | 
44 inch shorter than the inside of the feeder, then 
cutting three or four cross-cutsinit 4% inch deep, | 
like Fig. 1, and slitting it then in 44-inch strips. 
Space them 34-inch apart, sliding %-inch strips in 
the saw-cuts made, which should fit snugly, to make 
them keep their places, and then we have a float 
looking like Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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HOW TU MAKE FLOATS FOR FEEDERS. 

These feeders are equally good for water, but of 
course should be made larger for that purpose, and 
painted inside. 

The honey crop for Saratoga County is exceeding- 
ly light this year, being about two-thirds that of 
last, as far as heard from. White clover gave us | 
some honey and plenty of swarms, but the cold dry 
weather of August cut off our buckwheat harvest, 
almost entirely, so that swarms that issued in June 
were fed this autumn to prepare them for winter. 

Saratoga Spa, N. Y. J. J. HOLLENBECK. 

Friend H., although the plan you give for 
making a feeder is not new, still. as you pre- 
sent it, it seems to me it is worthy of consid- 
eration again. The objections to a box with 
a wooden float have been, that the floats get 
lost and broken ; the box leaks after a while, | 
in spite of parafline, and it also gets soaked 
up with honey, and smells nasty. But per- 
haps all these defects might be simnedind 
where one is careful, and sets them away | 
when not wanted, as you do doubtless. One. 
other objection to a deep box is, that while | 
bees are feeding they generate an enormous 
quantity of heat, especially when they begin 
to secrete wax. If they are down in a box, this | 
heat, or want of air, sometimes stupefies and 
kills a great many. By making the box one 
or two inches deep -you will obviate this 
trouble. Such a feeder works very nicely 
when they are clean, and every thing is just 
right, and I do not know after all but it is 
about as good and sure a way as any. The> 
Simplicity feeder amounts to pretty much 
the same thing, while it never leaks, and | 
does not require any float. The reason why | 


ed alittle pocket tool- 


‘avery beautiful little 


| Stant. This tool-han- 


| needle, or any shaped 


T use the bread-pan feeders in place of the 
Simplicity feeders is because they hold so 


/ much more, and because they cost so little. 


a <i 
4 POCKET TOOL-CHEST. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


sevr OW often it is that one wants an awl. 
J a gimlet, a small screw-driver, or a 
—=— reamer to ream out metals! and un- 
less these tools are kept and carefully put 
away, they are liable to be scattered and 
lost. ‘To avoid having many tools seattered 
about, the Miller’s -— 
Falls Co. have devis- 





chest, shown here. 
To look at the num- 
ber of tools shown in 
the cut, one would 
think that one han- 
dle would not con- 
tain them all. Yet it 
does contain them 
nicely; and besides 
that, it has in theend 


chuck that will hold 
any one of the little 
tools exactly true and 
perfectly solid, and 
yet they can be ex- 
changed in an in- 


dle will also hold any 
other tool, or even a 


awl you may wish to 
use. As the handle 
is iron, it is strong 
and substantial. 

We have made ar- 
rangements so that 
we can furnish them 
for an even 35 cents ; 
by mail, 5c. extra. 







































USEFUL TOOLS TO BE USED IN A SINGLE HANDLE 
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MORE ABOUT THE HARDY STRAIN OF 
BEES. 


SOMETHING FURTHER FROM FRIEND ROBBINS IN RE- | 


GARD TO THEM. 


RIEND ROOT:— After reading your criticism 
iy on my article, p. 741, Dec. No., it seemed to 
me that your remarks are calculated to create 
doubts and disbelief as to the hardiness of this strain 
of bees; that the cause of success in wintering will, 
in all probability, be found in some accidental cause, 
and not in the bees themselves. Now, friend Root, 
this is the very question that puzzled me. I did not 
at first believe but that my own bees and others 


were just as good and hardy as Mr. Shirk’s, and that | 


they would winter just as safely under like circum- 
stances. Now,I would say that, at that time I was 
just where you seem to be — on the other side of the 
fence of disbelief. But after an observation and ex- 
perience of four years with these bees, during 
which time I embraced every opportunity to criti- 
cise Mr.S.and his bees, [ found that he had the 
laugh all on his side, and the conceit most effectual- 
ly taken out of me. Friend R , I can not ask you to 
devote space to a detailed account of the many in- 
cidents that have transpired in their favor in the 4 
years that I have taken to investigate this peculiar 
trait; yetI do not, even now, say that this character- 
istic is a fixed and settled fact; but I do say, that 
the evidence and proof of 4 years of skeptical in- 
vestigation show that our success was due to the 


bees, and not to any accidental cause. This being | 


our deduction, I will add only my motive and rea- 
sons for making it public. 


1. Believing, as I do, that this strain of bees pos-| 
sesses greater power of endurance in withstanding | 


the rigors of winter. 


2. That this superior power of endurance con- | 


tributes to a greater wing power, whereby they are 
able to accumulate a greater amount of honey and 
stores. 

3. That this same power, being constitutional, it 
contributes to a greater degree of longevity, there- 
by securing stronger colonies from the same amount 
of brood. 

4. That the attendant loss of colonies during win- 
ter is one of the serious drawbacks to successful 
apiculture. 

5. That, as itisa rule among aptarians to intro- 
duce new blood into their apiaries, for reasons that 
are obvious, that all who wish may have the oppor- 


tunity of testing the prospective good qualities of | 


these bees, and at the same price that would have to 
be paid for other strains of bees. 
Biloomdale, O., Dec. 19, 1883. R. B. ROBBINS. 


Excellent, friend R. If you furnish your 
improved bees at the same price as the old 
ones, who will have any right to complain ? 
They will certainly be worth all they cost ; 
but at the risk of seeming perhaps unduly 
cautious, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that it will be a very difficult matter for you 
to keep this strain of bees from mixing 

uickly with other bees around them, and 
that it will be a very hard matter to hold 
them very long, unless you get queens con- 
stantly from one source. In fact, we could 
do comparatively nothing with the Italians, 
were it not that the yellow bands indivate 
where we are, and what we are doing. 
These remarks are made with the supposi- 


| tion that these bees are to the eye little if 
|any different from ordinary Italians. Per- 
haps we may discover marks that will enable 
us toidentify them, down through successive 
generations ; but then, will these marks per- 
petuate the points we wish? It is true, we 
can rear our queens persistently from such 
colonies as seem hardiest and greatest hon- 
ey-gatherers; but I know by experience 
that it is a pretty intricate matter to manage, 
so long as both queens and drones fly at 
least a mile or two in every direction. 


rT re i 


SENDING QUEENS ACROSS THE OCEAN 
BY MAIL. 


MORE ENCOURAGING FACTS. 

UR friends will remember, that in our 

last issue friend Benton madea proposal 

to those who would mail bees to him 
successfully. It seems that, in spite of m 
carelessness, the work was started after all. 
The following letter will be plain to our 
readers after what has been said on the sub- 
ject: 

Friend Root: — If the inclosed letter contains any 
thing of interest to you, or can be made to con- 
tribute to your valuable journal, it is at you service. 

Huntington, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1883. F. W. BurRGEss. 


Mr. F. W. Burgess:—Success! The queenis yours! 
Iam highly gratified at being able to report that all 
three queens arrived alive! Your letter mailed Oct. 
| 15, arrived in Munich between 8 and 9 AM. on the 
| 27th, and was delivered at my house atll a.m. On 
| the 28th (yesterday) the queens, mailed also Oct. 15, 
came, between 8 and 9 A.M., as the stamp shows, and 
| were delivered at 1l A.M. I opened them in the 
presence of the postman who delivered the package. 
The following is the report: 

No. 1.—28 workers; 8 dead and dry, not swollen. 
| Two or three of the live bees with bodies slightly 
| swollen; the rest, with queen, in fine order. Some 
| flew out and tried to sting Mrs. Benton. Box not 

soiled by the bees. One hole-ful of sugar about half 
consumed. Other hole just begun. 
Oct. 29th, 9 A.M.,One more worker found dead. 

Oct. 29,6 P.M., rest of bees and queens still lively. 
| They have been given no other food than that in 
the box in which they came. 

No, 2.—#1 workers, 21 dead. Both living and dead 
bees completely daubed with honey, and the interior 
of the cage sticky. Most of the living bees were 
active, but two or three of them showing swollen 
bodies, yet could not fly on account of being daubed. 
But one or two spots were visible on the interior of 
the box. One hole of the candy was two-thirds eat- 
en, the other still untouched. Caged her in a nu- 
cleus of Palestine bees, to see how she would ap- 
pear after introduction. 

No. 3.—40 workers. Only one dead! Queen and 39 
live workers in prime order. Food about one-half 
consumed. Box clean. This box was opened before 
a closed window, and most of the workers had a 
cleansing flight. The queen also took wing, and 
| alighted on the window, where she discharged a 
Small quantity of fluid, a drop the size of three pin- 
heads, perfectly transparent and liquid. After remov- 
ing the single dead worker and the loose grains of 
dry sugar, this box was mailed at 5 p.m. of the same 
day (28th) to Wiesbaden (Prussia), some 12 hours by 
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rail, with a request to return it by the next post, 
with a statement as to,— 

1. Exact time of arrival. 

2. Number of dead bees upon arrival. 

3. Condition of live bees. 

The boxes all contained considerable loose sugar; | 
but as the wire cloth had but small meshes, little had 
escaped, I think, into the mail-bags. The weather is 
rather cold and damp here most of the time. The 
mercury now stands (6 P. M.) at 45° Fahrenheit. Dur- | 
ing the past few days it has ranged from about 45° 
to 60° Fahr. in North Germany; that is, on the sea- 
coast. Here it is colder, because we are nearly 2000 
feet above the sea-level, and the Bavarian Alps 
southward from Munich are covered with snow. 

Well, it is for you to say whether you will have a 
Carniolan or an Italian queen. As it is now so late, 
I presume you will not care to receive her until next 
spring, so I make no attempt to get you either sort | 
this fall. 

I have just completed an article detailing some of 
my experiments sending queens by mail. I intend- 
ed withholding the matter it contains from publica- 
tion for a time, but shall now send it to GLEANINGS, | 
Mr. Doolittle’s article in the October number of | 
that periodical having decided me in the matter. | 
The fact is, the cage of Mr. Doolittle is nothing 
more nor less than that used by me as early as 1880, 
in sending queens from Cyprus to England and Ger- 
many. The journey from Cyprus to England takes | 
ten to twelve days, being nearly 3000 miles. By 
reference to the British Bee Journal for July, 1880, 
you will find an editorial description of the condi- 
tion of the first queen which I ever sent on sucha 
long sea-voyage, and the first, I think, ever sent 
successfully on such a journey by water; also an 
illustration of the cage. Then by turning to page 
237 of the American Bee Journal for May 9, 1883, you 
wiil find further mention of my success in sending 
by mail from the east. 

This year the first queen I tried across the Atlan- | 
tic was early in June (as will be seen from the letter | 
I have just written for GLEANINGS), and that queen | 
arrived in fine condition—thus was the first to cross | 
the Atlantic alive, I believe. June 27th a second 
was sent to the same address in Canada. No report | 
has come from her, although everybody supposes | 
that Mr. D. A. Jones, to whom she was sent, is great- | 
ly interested in developing any thing that may be | 
of service to bee-keepers. Since then I have sent a 
large number of queens by mail to America, and | 
have met with fair success—in some instances ex- | 
traordinary success,even in getting them as far 
west as Illinois and Minnesota. The improved cage, 
which was perfected only foward the end of August, 
and which } consider superior, on the whole, to 
any thing I have seen, will be described, and likely 
illustrated, during the winter some time. I am not 
sure but that the ‘‘Good”’ candy may prove better | 
than that I make; but for the present I can not de- 
cide, as there must be a further trial of it for these 
long journeys. 
bers of packages of bees by mail here I would send 
all queens to America in that way. But at present 
itis only asmall number comparatively that they 
accept as “samples.” Ihave called attention of the 


| 
| 





postal authorities to the matter, and may secure | 


further privileges. 

Before closing this already rather lengthy letter, I 
must take the liberty of calling your attention tothe 
choice of imported queens I shai! offer for 1884. The 


Were it allowed to send great num- | 


following is the list, with prices, freight prepaid to 
New York City, and safe arrival guaranteed: 


| 
| 





IMP. CYPRIANS AND SYRIANS. 


Avy 10 -1dy 
oune 
3ny puv [ne 


| T4dag 19asV 


I. Finest selected queens, each.... | $12 00| $10 00 $ 9 00/$ 8 00 
II. Fine prolific queens, each....... | 1000} 900) 800) 700 
Ill. Darker and smaller qs., each... 800} 600° 500) 400 
z s | 
P 4 - ere (ewe 
IMP. CARNIOLANS AND ITAL’S. Sié& = 3 
iS ls > a 
““ R 
1. Fine selected queens, each....... 3 7 00/3 6 00/$ 5 00 $3 4 50 
II. Fine queens, each............ ‘ 600; 500i 450! 4 oo 


IMP. PALESTINE, OR HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 

—e same as for Cyprians and Syrians. No IIL. grade of 

IMP. HERZEGOVINIAN, DALMATIAN, ROUMELIAN, 
HYMETTUS QUEENS. 

Prices same as for Cyprians and Syrians. 
grade offered. 

I recommend the first five races about in the order 
named, though, all in all, I find it a little difficult to 
say which should be jfirst—Cyprians or Syrians; at 
any rate, one or the other of these two is the bee for 
the experienced (above all for the professional]) bee- 
keeper; while for beginners, amateurs, and such as 
haven't steady enough nerves to manipulate Cyp- 
rian or Syrian bees; also for such as have a * mortal 
dread’ of stings, and those who suffer extremely 
from bee-stings, the Carniolans are to be recom- 
mended. Cyprians and Syrians are undoubtedly the 
honey races par excellence, while Carniolans are the 
gentlest of bees, and possess at the same time the 


AND 


None of the III. 


| prolificness and honey-gathering qualities of Ital- 
| ians — are even more prolific than Italians, stick to 


the combs like Italians, defend their hives (when 
not queenless), and are equal to the black bees in 


| comb-building, disposition to enter boxes, etc. Their 


faults are: Considerable disposition to swarm, 
which, however, can be greatly controlled, as is the 
case with other bees, since with them it depends 
more upon their management; second, the same 
disposition to rob which the black bees show, except 
that, when honey is to be found, they are not as bad 
as blacks in this respect. When made queenless 
they do not defend their hives as well as Italians, 
Cyprians, Syrians, or Palestines. 

The bees sold in America under the name of Holy- 
Land bees have received, as you doubtless know, 
much praise and also much criticism. As two dis- 
tinct races, having very different qualities, have 
been mixed and sold under the same name, this is 
very natural. Itis noneof my fault that this has 
occurred, for I have always marked all boxes sent 
out either Syrian or Palestine, according as they 
came from north of the mountain-range extending 
from the Sea of Galilee to the Mediterranean (Mt. 
Carmel), or from the south side of this range. The 
latter are the true Palestines, or Holy-Land bees. 
They greatly resemble the Egyptians, being gray in 
color, though not fixed in type in this particular, 
| some being yellower than others. They are prolific, 
defend their hives energetically, gather honey fair- 
ly, give much trouble on account of fertile workers, 
are in general cross — some of them being veritable 
little heathens to sting. 

Of the four races mentioned last, I have only tried, 
| practically, the Hymettus, or Greek bees (also called 

Cecropian and Attic bees). They are prolific, good 
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honey-gatherers, quite cross, but can be managed 
with plenty of smoke. Herzegovinian and Dalma- 
tian bees 1 know by reputation, and am thus safe in 
calling them superior to common bees and to Ital- 
ians. Of Roumelian bees, I know nothing; but as I 
have an opportunity to get some of them next 
spring, and having reason to hope they may have 
good qualities, I shalltry them. I shall get only a 
limited number of the four races last-mentioned, 
but can supply any number of Palestines. I get Car- 
niolans from Carniolan Austria, and Italians from 
Northern Italy, being personally acquainted with 
many of the prominent bee-keepers of each of these 
two regions. To secure Cyprians and Syrians of 
the very finest grades, and in large quantities, it is 
my intention to make a journey to Cyprus and 
Syria this winter. Leaving here in January, via 
Italy and Egypt, | expect to reach Cyprus by the 
latter part of the same month; and go thence to 
Syria. Asdrones fly in those lands in March and 
April, [expect to raise a hundred or more queens 
myself. ThenlI will also bring 75 or 100 full colo- 
nies with me when I return, which will be in April, 
by way of Greece and the Adriatic. 

You are now entitled to a seven-dollar Carniolan 
or Italian. Should you wish any other sort of a 
queen you can exchange by adding the difference, 
ifany. Onan order for six queens I make 5% dis- 
count; for 10 queens, 10% discount; 20 queens, 12% 
discount; 40 queens, 15% discount. Orders made 
now, and accompanied by the cash, by povtal order, 
or by draft on Merck, Finck & Co., Munich, obtain a 
still further reduction of 10%. Thus; an order for 
ten fine Carniolans in May, prepaid now, will bring 
the cost of each one of the ten queens from $6.00 
each, down to $4.86 each, the price for ten queens of 
this grade being $54.00 in April or May, 1884, or 10” 
less now; that is, $48.60. 

When your bees came, Mrs. Benton remarked: 
“ Well, there’s a dentist with some ingenuity. If I 
were anywhere near him, I'd give him a job fixing 
my teeth.”” You see, the fact is, dentists this side 
the water are rather clumsy fellows, especially 
those in the far East, and we’ve both been obliged to 
let them “tinker’’ our teeth some; and in this, as 
well as in most other things, we have found it best 
to believe thoroughly in Americans,and in every 
thing American. FRANK BENTON. 

Munich, Bavaria, Oct. 29, 1883. 


> 60 ~<a” 


q HAVE had a little experience in selling, or, | 


cers if they handled it, a short “ No, don’t want to 
sellany more at all,’”’ would be the answer. “ We 
have had some of it; but there has been oris so 
much stuff sold as honey, that people won't buy it 
atall.”” One man said that if the bees could not 
take time to put it in combs he didn’t wantit. Ata 
few stores I found some put up in 1 and 1% Ib. bot- 
ties, but they said it was slow sale, and several 
times I was told, and with all candor, too, the old 
tale of the markets being hurt by the “artificial 
comb being filled with syrup, and sealed over with 
a hot iron, and seiling it for hcney.’’ About the 
same time I sold a 10-gallon keg of pure clover 





honey to a prominent grocer in Uhrichsville, and 
left a tin can for them to retailit out with. To-day 
I called to get the can, and was told that they could 
not sell the honey: that if they had not, they would 
not pay for it; that their customers said they did 
not like the taste of it, and after a little while it all 
turned to “‘sugar.’’ Now,I told the dealer, when I 
sold him the honey, that he might tell each custo- 
mer who bought it, ‘hat I would give $25.00 to any 
one who would find any adulteration in it, and he 
did so, but it was no use. Now, how are we to edu- 
cate such people, who can not tell sugar ayrup from 
honey? You might put both before them, and I 
will guarantee they could not tell which was the 
honey. I have tried to work up a merket right at 
home, by selling the extracted at a low price, 10 lbs. 
for a dollar, and the first cry was, ‘“Adulteration!” 
for I could not sell pure honey at so lowa price. 


Lord, help the ignorant people. 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 


Port Washington, Ohio, Dec., 1883. 
90 
ANOTHER CLOVER. 





PEA-VINE, OR MAMMOTH RED CLOVER, AS A HONEY- 
PLANT. 


HIS is a variety of clover that bee-keepers have 
general'y overlooked in their search for a 
— honey-piant to fill up the vacancy after bass- 


| wood has gone, and before fall flowers commence. 





As I have had several good crops of honey from pea- 
vine clover, I will give my experience with it. 

It grows and looks just like the common, or June 
red clover, Only much larger and hardier, and it 
produces only one crop of blossoms in one season, 
and commences to bloom about the 15th of July, and 
continues four or five weeks right through the hot- 
test, dryest part of the year, when the bees have 
very little to work on, and it hardly ever fails to 
produce a fair crop of honey. 

The cultivation is the same as common red clover, 
only the seed must be saved from the first crop; if 
it is intended for seed, it is better not to mix any 
other grass with it, as it will cover all the ground. 
The poorest ground you have is the place to sow it, 
as it will thrive on the poorest, dryest soil, and mel- 
low it, and fit it for another crop. When itis cut for 
seed about the 15th to the 20th of August, it leaves 
the land in an excelient condition for fall wheat, or 
a crop of potatoes the next season. I never had 
cut-worms, wire-worms, or white grubs injure acorn 


| crop after clover. It is customary down east, where 





they wish to save the seed, to pasture it till about 


rather, trying to sell extracted honey this fall. | the first of June; but I have had better luck by cut- 


In September I went to the city of Columbus, | 
with a bottle of honey as sample, in my pocket, and | P@tt of May, if it grew very rank. If the season is 


thought I would sell some; but on asking the gro- | 


ting it off with the mowing-machine in the latter 


backward, I do not cut it off atall. It must not be 
cut or pastured after the stalk commences to joint 
or the blossoms form, or the seed will blast. In buy- 
ing seed, be sure to buy of some one you can rely 
upon, as no one can tell by the looks the difference 
between pea-vine and common red clover. 

I had 10 acres of pea-vine clover within 20 rods of 
125 swarms of bees; they seemed to have about ail 
they wanted to do; worked on it all day long for five 
weeks; bred up strong for winter, and filled their 
hives up full of the very choicest, whitest honey, 
and I got 40 bushels of nice seed. 

Medina, O., Dec. 26, ’83. H. B. HARRINGTON. 

I have for along time felt pretty sure that, 
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with al]l our pains and trouble in rearing 
honey-plants, we many times get something 
not even as valuable to the bees as the 
ordinary red clover. I have seen the pea- 
vine clover Neighbor H. mentions, and it 


has always been full of bees — Italians, | 


blacks, and bumble-bees. As the invest- 
ment is a safe one (for the seed always pays 
all expenses of the crop), it seems to me it 
would be better for us to employ our time 
and money a little more in developing our 
red clovers. I suppose you can get the pea- 
vine clover in yourown vicinity. If you can 
not, we can mail it to you at 85 cts. per Ib., 
postage paid, or we can send it to you by 


freight or express for $2.50 per peck, $4.50 | 


per half-bushel, or $8.00 per bushel. We 
mention this because there are some locali- 
ties where clover has not been introduced to 
any great extent. 
OO 
BEES IN SEPARATE APIARIES. 


From 260 to 529, and 23,000 Ibs. of Honey. 
REPORT FROM G. W. HOUSE FOR 1883. 


fh FTER filling our orders for bees, we bad to 
ss) 





commence the season with 260 colonies, all 

told (strong and weak ones). By drawing 
frames of batching brood from the strongest, and 
giving to the lighter colonies, we had them all in 
about an equal condition by June first. We had an 
abundance of white-clover bloom; but owing to cold 
and rainy weather during the entire month of June, 
but little honey was gathered, and none at all stored 
in the sections. In fact, most of the colonies were 
in a starving condition when basswood bioom’ ap- 
peared; and with ita change in the weather. We 
were then confident that we should yet have a good 
yield of surplus honey stored in sections. Now for 
the results. At one apiary of 80 colonies, spring 
count, we made 105 new swarms, and obtaivued 9000 
lbs. comb honey; at another apiary of 120, spring 
count, 118 new swarms, and 10,500 lbs. comb honey; 
at home apiary, of 60 colonies, spring count, 46 new 
swarms, and 3500 Ibs. comb honey. In all, 269 new 
colonies, and 23,000 Ibs. honey, all stored in the 2-lb. 
sections. We had no dark honey, the season being 
cut entirely cff (for storing surplus) early in Aug- 
ust, 

To secure this amount of honey in that space of 
time, meant long days of hard labor, while the 
honey-flow continued. Of course, our work was les- 
sened very much by use of our hives and surplus ar- 
rangements, which admit of easy and quick manip- 
ulation. I claim to have the simplest and best honey- 
rack in existence (or, at least, there is none better). 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

After this season’s work, I am convinced that the 
reversible frames will come into general use as soon 
as their simplicity and easy manipulations are un- 
derstood, especially so with those who keep Italians, 
and work for comb honey; for extracted honey, they 
are no better than others. 


My new method of rearing first-class queens, | 


which has proved a perfect success this season, has 
also been a valuable feature in securing this amount 
of honey. It saves a great deal of time, which is 
very important at that season of the year. I may 
give you this method at some future time at my 
leisure. The bees are in fine condition for winter- 


ing; they are mostly packed on their summer 
stands; have 100 in cellar; temperature stands at 
52°; will keep it higher later in the winter or toward 
spring, and will report success. 

Gro. W. HOUSE. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1883. 

Friend H., ipod report is indeed wonder- 
ful; for we all know it is a far greater task 
to take 260 colonies, and make them average 
almost 100 lbs. per colony, spring count, 
than to do the same thing, or even double 
the amount, with a few choice colonies of 
bees.—In regard to that reversible frame, 
will you please mail us a sample, that we 
may have it engraved if it has not already 
been figured in our columns? 


mm 


| A GOOD REPORT FROM NORTH - WEST 
WISCONSIN. 





200 LBS. OF HONEY AND 14 COLONIES OF BEES FROM 
A SINGLE DOLLAR QUEEN, IN ONE SEASON. 





S I see no reports in GLEANINGS from North- 
} West Wisconsin, I will give you a few items 
| =—~ from my apiary, it being my third year’s ex- 
| perience with bees. I put into winter quarters, Nov. 
| 3, 1882, 23 colonies, all fair to good; lost 6 in winter- 
| ing and spring dwindling; sold one, leaving 16—4 
| very weak, 12 fair. Three of the weak ones gave no 
| increase or surplus, Total increase, 47; nine of 

them double colonies. Being short of hives I doub- 
| led up the weaker swarms in swarming-time, in- 

stead of waiting until fall. Figures for honey stand: 
| 725 lbs. comb honey, all in one-pound sections, and 
| 1140 extracted, nearly all from half-frames put on 
| top of the hives, ala Dadant. Our honey the past 
| season was all white honey, only sufficient fall honey 
| to keep up brood-rearing. 

My bees boiled over so fast during the last part of 
June and the tirst part of July, that I was reminded 
| of the Growlery column; but the hybrids were 
| ahead. I had one hive of hybrids which originated 

from a dollar queen procured of A. I. Root in May, 
| 1882. It showed its first swarm May 29; June 9 it 
swarmed again. Ithencut out all the queen-cells 
left; but in July it gave me two swarms more, mak- 
ing 4 swarms; the swarm that came out May 29, 
which I call No. 2, swarmed four times; the swarm 
that came out June 9 swarmed four times. The 
first swarm from No.2 swarmed twice, making 14 
swarms from one. I also got a little over 200 lbs. of 
honey from them—60 one-pound sections; many 
others partly filled, and 140 extracted; the extracted 
was all taken from the old swarm or hive. Now, let 
us see the money products of that one swarm. Say 
14 swarms at $5.00 per swarm, would be $70.00; 200 
lbs. honey at 12% cts., $25.00; total, $95.00. 

As Lam a boy, only sixty-seven years old, I will 
submit a conundrum: Was or was not that queen 
that went out with three swarms the mother of four 
generations — grandmother and great grandmother 
as well? Z. Buss. 

Lucas, Wis., Dec. 11, 1883. 

Friend B., I do not know but that friend 
Hutchinson and some others will pitch into 
us agdin, for publishing big reports; but I 
for one am glad that we have positive proof 
that bees may do well in your locality. The 
credit of the dollar queen does not belong to 
me, I think, for we sold perhaps ten times as 
many as we raised ourselves. If you intend 
to submit the conundrum to myself, I think 
I should say you did have four generations 
of bees from your dollar queen. 
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Heads of Grain, | 


From Different Fields. | 


TARRED PAPER FOR REPELLING THE BEE-MOTH. 
HAVE a little experience to relate in regard to | 
f preserving combs from the ravages of the moth | 
during spring and summer months. In the | 
spring of this year I had probably eight or ten hives | 
filled with combs taken from swarms which had died 
during the previous winter, and some empty combs 
besides, from which the honey had been extracted. 
These frames of empty comb were all kept in a 
warehouse used for storing sash, doors, blinds, and 
tarred paper. I examined these frames at intervals 
during the summer, but could never find the trace 
ofaworm. F:om this [ conclude that bee-keepers 
need have no trouble with old combs, if they keep 
in their vicinity some tarred paper, or its equivalent. 
Adeline, HL., Dec. 14, 1883. W. A. HARRIS. 
Friend H., I am inclined to think your ex- 
perience was more accidental than from the 
resence of the tarred paper, although the | 
atter would be very likely to repel bee-moth | 
as well as other insects. I have often seen | 
combs left exposed in an open place such as | 
you mention, without any detriment, during 
the warm season; but either the moth did 
not happen to find them, or else the combs 
were separated so that they didn’t find a con- | 
venient lodging-place. It isto be remarked, | 
that having the combs put a little way apart | 
is a pretty sure safe-guard, while sticking | 
them up one ontop of another will be almost | 
—_ to have them converted into a mass of 
webs. 





CASH WITH ORDER. 

Friend Root:—1 am in your A BC book; I also en- 
joy GLEANINGS, and have been but a few months in 
the society of “queens.” It seems presumption, 
therefore, in me to advise or suggest to you who 
teach the thousands. Still, I am impelled to ask, 
why do you net adhere strictly to your advertised 
pay-down system, and save all of the W. W. Kessler 
and like troubles? Josera CADWALLADER. 

Forsyth, Monroe Co., Ga. 

Friend C.,if I am correct, our price list | 
states that we require cash with order from | 
those with whom we have had no previous | 
deal. Many of our customers are now per- 
sonal friends whom we have known and 
traded with and corresponded with for years. 
In fact, we know them almost as you know | 
old friends in your immediate neighborhood ; 
and to refuse to accommodate them as neigh- 
bors should accommodate each other would | 
be a pretty hard matter, even if it were right | 
for us to do so. Again, the prices of many 
things are changing so much that the money 
sent is very often a little more or a little less 
than the price of thearticle. Ifa customer 
sends too much, to be sure we might return 
the balance with the goods: but a great 
many times they would prefer to have it 
placed to their credit. At some future time, 
if their money should lack a dollar or two, 
it would be pire hard to refuse to send 

oods when they were urgently needed, just 

cause the money was not quite enough. 
Bee-keepers are a friendly and neighborly 





sort of people, and it has seemed to me, aft- 


er considering the matter carefully, there is 
no other pleasant way of adjusting business 
than to open accounts with those whom we 
know to worthy of accommodation. Of 
course, this necessitates a vast deal of cor- 
respondence — the worst feature of the whole 
matter by far being to make those talk or 
write who won’t answer postals of inquiry. 


I wonder if those who will permit us to write 
again and aga‘n without esp’ 
e 


any reply, 


realize the amount of trouble t cause by 


| so doing. If we have other bee keepers at 


the same postotlice, we have no recourse but 
to ask them if they know suchaman. If 
there are none such, we have to write to the 
postmaster ; and I assure you, friends, it is 
not a pleasant thing to do, to be obliged to 
ask your postmaster if he knows such a man 
as you are, and whether or not you are re- 
sponsible. Once in a great while he says the 
person is dead or has moved away. But in 
the great majority of cases, the trouble is 
simply the disease of procrastination. 


| ANOTHER EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF ABUNDANT VEN- 


TILATION. 
1 have wintered without loss for the Jast four 
years. My bees in single-walled Langstroth hives, 


| with *,-inch pine honey - board, were placed on 
| Shelves in the cellar under my house, with the cover 


over the honey-boxes taken off, and left off the 
whole winter, from fail till spring. No honey-boxes 
were on, but the middle slat on the honey-board was 
removed during the whole time that they were in 
the cellar. From the middie of January until the 
middle of March my family were away from home 
all the time, and no fire built in the house during 
the time. I used to visit the bees every Sunday, and 
the mercury was standing at 32°, with hardly any 
variation during that time. I should have been 
glad to have it warmer, but the bees came out all 
right as it was. There were openings at the bottom 
of the hives, in front and rear both. 
NELSON HUBBARD. 

South Strafford, Vermont, Dec. 8, 1883. 

In the above case, you notice, friends, that 
the bees were saved by abundant upper and 
lower ventilation, even though their winter- 
ing cellar stood as low as the freezing-point. 
It seems to me it is now pretty well demon- 
strated, that abundant ventilation will ena- 


' ble bees to go through where they would at 


least have perished without it. Sometimes 
they winter when pretty closely packed, I 
know ; but the evidence is altogether in fa- 
vor of large entrances left open, holes left 


open above, or something equivalent. 


SOME PLEASANT WORDS FROM THE ABC CLASS. 

Friend Root:—You are interested, I take it, in the 
success of your A B C pupils, and I must tell you 
how well we prospered—for beginners. Two years 
ago we had aswarm of bees givenus. During the fol- 
lowing winter they nearly all died, so that there was 
but a mere handfulin the spring. But we had the 
combs, and in this emergency we sent to you for the 
A BC book, a queen, and half a pound of bees. We 
followed your instructions implicitly, and in the fall 
we had six very strong swarms, with hives full of 
winter stores, and about 30 Ibs. of surplus honey, 
and bee-keepers here say it was a poor year for bees. 
Our success this year has given us confidence in our- 
selves and our guide, and next year we mean to get 
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a lamp nursery, and some rubber gloves for the 
“guid wife,’ and see what we can do. It seems as 
if bees must do well in a country where they gather 
honey from the time maple blossomed until the 
tiret of November. There were but three days this 
summer that bees failed to find honey. We have 
studied the A BC until we know it by heart; and 
long may the author live and prosper. 

Fairview, Dak. _ a ST, L. HUBBARD, 
KEPORT FROM PENNSYLVANIA; ITALIANS AHEAD 
AFTER ALL. 

Our yield is not very good; yet it may be fair, 
Pennsylvania not being a noted honey-producing 
State. We went into winter with 56 colonies; came 
out with 56. We commenced bee-keeping in the 
spring ef 1877, through the influence of a sample 
copy of GLEANINGS; never lost a colony in winter- 
ing, although the winter of 1880 nearly depopulated 
afew. The present crop is 2427 lbs. of salable hon- 
ey, of which about 2000 lbs. is clover, the remainder 
apple - blossom, locust, poplar, and buckwheat. 
Number of stocks, 61. Our honey is very nearly dis- 
posed of, at from 16 to 20e per lb. The readers of 
GLEANINGS may remember my expressing my 
doubts as to the superiority of the Italian over the 
black bee. The experience of the last several years 
has decided that question satisfactorily to me, in 

favor of the Italian. J. H. JOHNSON, 

Middaghs, Pa., Dec. 10, 1883. 


A GOOD REPORT, AND SOMETHING ABOU’ PAILS. 

I went into winter quarters in the fall of 1882 with 
22 colonies; came out in the spring of 1883 with 12; 
mostly weak, and in bad fix from the effects of dys- 
entery. LI increased to 26 colonies, and got 2200 Ibs. 
of honey. About 500 lbs. of it was in 1-1b. sections; 
the rest was extracted; about % of my crop was 
fall honey, from buckwheat and goldenrod. It is 
the best quality of late honey that I have ever raised. 
My bees appear to be in better fix for winter than 
ever before. Those 2 and 3 lb. honey-pails you sent 
me are admired by everybody — especially the large 
pails. I see the grocerymen sell about 3 of the large 
raised-cover pails, to one of the 2-lb. Jones pails. I 
don’t want any more of the latter, as I don’t think 
they are neat enough. W. L. MILLER. 

Chariton, Iowa, Dec. 7, 1883. 


A QUEER FACT ABOUT BEE-STINGS. 

A grandson got stung last summer near the eye, 
and could not have liniment applied (so thought), 
because so near the eye. It closed the eye several 
days, and nearly closed the other. In a few weeks 
after, he was stung on the great toe by a bumble- 
bee, and in a few hours his eyes were swollen nearly 
as badly as the previous sting. Perhaps you can ac- 
count forit. It is rather strange to me. 

HENRY BAKER. 

Cromwell, lowa, Dec. 19, 1883. 

Friend B., I have often noticed this queer 
phenomenon, although I do not think tnat I 
have before seen it mentioned. After a bee- 
sting that has swollen considerably has got 
nearly well, or so that the one who was stung 
has perhaps forgotten all about it, another 
sting on another part of the body will cause 
the first one to swell again, much as it did in 
the tirst place. I presume it is because the 
poison goes so quickly all through the body ; 
and where one part has been recently suffer- 
ing from the effects of the poison, a very 
little more of the same or similar poison ag- 


gravates the disorder. Sometimes a sting 
on the hands will cause a swelling on the 
face, or about the eyes. 





HOW LONG WILL BEES LIVE IN A HIVE WITHOUT 
CHANGING THE COMBS ? 

A few years ago I transferred a colony of bees for 
a friend, putting in the frames some very oid and 
heavy combs. During a visit to them a few days 
| afterward I noticed at the entrance an unusual 
quantity of debris from the old combs. On examina- 
tion I found that the bees had torn down the cells on 
a great deal of comb, and some of them were busy 
tearing down the remainder, while others were 
equally busy rebuilding the cells with new wx, us- 
ing the septum of the old comb for foundation for 
the new cells. This I think will explain why bees 
will live 20 to 28 years in the same hive, as mention- 
ed by Benj. Veach on page 756, Dec. No. 

W. L. MOOREs. 

Cyruston, Lincoln Co., Tenn., Dec. 10, 1883. 


I am aware, friend M., that bees often tear 
old combs, and scatter the litter on the floor- 
board of the hives ; and, if I am correct, the 
young bees especially are addicted to this 
kind of mischief, when they have nothing 
else to do — that is. when they get no honey, 
and brood-rearing is not going on vigorous- 
Wy. I have sometimes thought they tore it 
' down because they were displeased with it, 
and agen I have been led to think they did 
|it without any particular end or object in 
view. Il infer the latter, because they took 
this same old black wax and built combs of 
it again, as soon as honey began to come in 
so that they needed it. Combs are changed 
about almost incessantly, and they are tear- 
ing down and building up a great part of the 
time. If you wish to see how much of this 
work is going on, just set a little colony into 
a clean new hive, and see how much litter 
you will find on the bottom-board in the 
course of an hour or two. 





FROM 16 TO 51, AND 3600 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with 6 strong and 10 weak 
colonies, being reduced the lowest 1 have been for 
years; and if i had supplied all that wanted bees, it 
would have taken twice as many as [ had left. I in- 
creased to 51, all of which went into winter quarters 
strong, and most of them with a surplus of honey. 
Five or six are short. I shail commence to feed some 
time in January. Extracted 2400 lbs., and took off 
1200 in 2-lb. sections, making 3600 in all, besides a 
few partly filled sections. W. H. BALOoR. 

Oran, N. Y. 

There is a moral in the above, friends, and 
that is, that even if your bees die out so that 
you almost have to commence over again, 
remember that ws skillful management your 
hives may be replenished wonderfully quick. 
Friend Balch promises to tell us how he did 
this, in a future communication. 





WARM EBIVE3 WITH LARGE VENTILATORS. 

In December GLEANINGS, page 740, Mr. Hayes 
says: ‘‘What is the use of a warm house,if we 
leave the door wide open?” That called to mind 
what I used to think— ‘If a farmer has a double- 
walled, frost-proof cellar-wall, but by chance leaves 
the door and ventilator open at a zero freeze, his 
fruit, etc., will all be ruined.” For many years, in 
winter, while I am in bed, the snow sifts in my face, 
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At 26° below zero I bounce into bed and cover over 
my head, but soon have to uncover my face. Why 
have good quilts on, if my face is uncovered ? They 
are a necessity for comfort and health. The frost- 
proof wall is to keep above freezing in celiar; a good 
house (hive) with door open is to winter bees in safe- 
ly; that is why so much writing and ado in the North, 
“to winter bees safely.’’ How true your closing 
comment is on same page! The single-walled hive 
gets warmed up in winter or spring when the sun 
shines on it for several hours at a time; but how is it 





for several hours before the sun comes up, or when 
several windy and cloudy days come at a time? | 
Again, if we have melting snow or rain and then it 
freezes ice an inch thick on hives and every thing | 
else for days, as we get it here, what will youdo? I 
have no chaff hives; but last winter I had & hives 
packed in chaff, entrance wide open 3x5 in., with a 
2-inch hole in the bottom-board, straw under. I left 
them that way till in May, warm all around, and 
they did about as well in summer as any. Will 
heart’s-ease honey granulate ? E. PICKUP. 
Limerick, Ills. . 
Who can answer about heart’s-ease honey? 


FOUL BROOD. 

Foul brood seems to be threatening more 
trouble than it has ever made before. It 
has cropped out in several places during the 

ast season. Many times it was obtained in 

uying bees—the person selling them being 
evidently ignorant of the matter, and the 
great harm he is doing. I am repeatedly 
asked what advice to give in the matter. I 
have a guod many times referred the inquir- 
ers to friend Muth; but I fear we shall over- 
tax both his time and his patience. Here is 
a sample: 

We bought five hives this spring, and this fall 
three of the five have foul brood. I have taken out 
9 frames, and the young queens kept laying later 
than any of my others, 21 in all. What would you | 
advise me to dowith them? There are no other | 
bees in the county, and I want to build upa nice | 
little business; they are all stowed in aroom with 
sawdust walis, or between the walls. 

C. C. BRIGGs. 

Will Mr. Muth te so kind as to tell our 
friend what to do, and thus answer a good 
many others? 





ON WINTERING BEES. 

Inasmuch as there is so much difference in lo- 
calities in wintering bees as to the mode of prepar- 
ing them for winter, I will give my plan and result 
in our locality. : 

WHAT I DON’T DO. 

I don’t unite weak colonies to make them winter 
better. I don’t cut any holes for winter passages. I 
don’t feed in the fall to stimulate breeding. I don’t 
weigh their honey to see how much they have. I 
don’t guess at what they have. I don’t try to find 
out whether they have any. I consider that their 
business. I don’t take off the honey boards. I don’t 
contract the entrance. I don’t disturb them after 
the honey season is over, but let them scverely 
alone. Last, but not least, I never lose any worth 
mentioning. I wintered eight nucieus hives, the 
cold winter of 1880, with no protection except chaff 
on top, two in a hive, that came out the nicest of any 
bees lever had. I winter in one-story Langstroth 


| lar to the above. 





hive, single wall, nine frames. Winter on summer 


stands. Before the honey season is over, when al! 
of the brood is out of the outside combs, I take the 
two outside ones out, and put in division-boards. I 
don’t do any thing more to them till after the honey 
season closes, which is about the first of October. 
Then I put chaff or cut straw on them, and let them 
alone. My bees always spot their hives some after 
long confinement, but I never lost any by it nor by 
spring dwindling. R. ROBINSON, 121. 
Laclede, Ill , Dec. 18, 1883. 


PERFORATED ZINC. 

Bro. Doolittle’s experience with perforated zinc, 
or, as it should be put, D. A. Jones’s plan of obtain- 
ing comb honey, reminds me quite vividly of my 
Waterloo, nearly ten years ago. The plan was iden- 
tical with the Jones plan; only two comb-boxes were 
used, and I had to use slats instead of perforated 
zine. That theory will do to dream over till such 
time as it may be tried, and no longer, unless the 
operator be more skillful than I. Once I had four 
brood-nests in the same hive, queen-cells in three, 
pollen in my boxes, and plenty of disgust plainly 
marked all over my countenance, when I had expect- 
ed self-satisfaction to shine forth as a beacon to those 
who were less thoughtfulthanI. My hivesare large, 
and the size is regulated by two division-boards. 
The width of my hive is 20 inches, length 20% inches, 
depth 12 inches. When I wish to arrange for extract- 
ed honey, I spread the brood; that is, I place three 
frames of brood on each side of the hive outside, 
and fillin the middle with empty comb3; now I am 
nearly certain to find queen-cells on one side or the 
other, within the allotted time, and have had the 
queen hatch, mated, and start on a race against the 
old queen for the middle of that hive. The same ef- 
fect can be brought about by a similar use of brood 
in a two-story hive, especially if the close connec- 
tion of the upper and lower frames is cut off in any 
way. I have no doubt but these extra large colonies 
and extra large yields are the product of more than 
one queen, resulting from some manipulation simi- 
Certainly, if Bro. Jones can get 
comb honey by that method, he has a wrinkle or two 
that some of us don’t know. J. M. SHUCK. 

Des Moines, lowa, Dec. 21, 1883. 

Now, friends. we have had two adverse re- 
ports in regard to perforated zinc; but if [ 
am not mistaken, there are many others who 
will come forward and tell us how it is to be 
used. I am pretty sure there are a good 
many, at least among our Canadian friends, 
who have succeeded finely with it.—lI, too, 
have often seen two queens in one hive, 
where, by some accident, the brood had been 
separated by two or more combs containing 
no broud. 


THE FARMER’S MOST ACTIVE ENEMY. 

The above is the way the American Agri- 
culturist puts it; but 1 do not know but we 
might truthfully say, the bee-keeper’s most 
active enemy, or even mankind’s most ac- 
tivc enemy. I always feel glad when I get 
a subscription for the above paper. ‘The 
reason is, lam _ sure somebody is going to 
have some good done him. Here is an item 
under the above head we clip from their 
January number: 


This destroyer of the farmer’s hard-earned sav- 
ings is on every farm,in every house, and never 
leaves us day or night, summer or winter. It dam- 
ages at midnight, and destroys at noonday. The 
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marks of its teeth may be seen on the pasture 
fence, it is wasting the barn-sills, and pegging 
away at your sulky plow. Even iron and steel are 
not exempt from its ravages. The plow comes in 
from the field bright with use; next week it needs 
several hours of work and worry to make it scour. 
You lend your new bright handsaw to a neighbor, 
who kindly leaves it lying on the grass a night or 
two, and its condition when returned mars its use- 
fulness, and lessens your faith in human nature. 
A careless farmer leaves his new mower in the field, 
or the fence-corner, until next summer, by which 
time this fell destroyer has damaged it one-third of 
its value. The sections are black with rust, the 
journals are all gummed, and the wood-work is 
penetrated and weakened in every part. 

Those who have read thus far, will have recog- 
nized this enemy as rust, rot, or decay. the most 
active promoter of which is oxygen. This invisi- 
ble gas forms one-fifth of the entire bulk of the air, 
and eight-ninths of the weight of all the water on 
the glo While of the greatest value in the econ- 
omy of life. it is also a destructive agent of the 
most untiring kind. Yet its ravages are easily 
checked in many instances. A thin covering of 
some oil will perfectly protect steel and iron from 
its action. A coat of paint good enough to keep 
water from soaking into wood, will protect it from 
decay almost indefinitely. In the far West, where 
building is somewhat more expensive than in the 
East, farmers are disposed to leave their farth-tools 
out of doors the year round. Such men are making 
agreat mistake. If they are not able to afford 
shelter for their tools, they can buy a gallon of 
paint, which, if carefully applied to the wood-work, 
will go a long way toward protecting it from decay. 
It is certain, that if the farmers of any State would 
expend one thousand dollars for paint next year 
for this purpose, they would save ten thousand now 
likely to be utterly lost. If any one thinks this 
overstated, let him look around among his neigh- 
bors, and see the hundreds and hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of machinery that is going to ruin from decay, 
which a little paint would prevent. Here at least 
in the protection of farm implements a penny saved 
is as good as a penny earned. 

PROF. 8S. R. THOMPSON. 


I do not just see where the paint is going 
to fix the handsaw so the neighbor can leave 
it in the grass several days ; but for all that, 
the above item is agrand good one; and 
while I think of it, we can send our readers 
the American Agriculturist one year for an 
Pos $1.25, if it will be any accommodation 

© you. 


PLANTING BASSWOODS. 

I made a mistake in the size of my basswood 
sprouts. Instead of from 8 to 15 inches, it should be 
from 1 to3 feet, and “all orders to be in on the Ist 
of March”’ should be the Ist of April. 

HENRY WIRTH. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1883. 

Friend W., we correct your advertisement 
with pleasure ; and if you will allow me to 
advise a little, I should recommend vou to 
peewee yourself with plenty of competent 

elp to take up those basswood sprouts, and 
ship them; for if you can send out young 
basswood-trees at ten dollars a thousand, 
that will run from one to three feet high, 
you will probably find yourself with your 

ands so full of orders that you won’t know 
what to do. I am very glad indeed that you 
can furnish them so cheaply. As you will 
observe. it is about half what we offer them 
for; and while [ am about it, I want to say 
I have been very much troubled at the way 
the basswoods are being taken off, to make 
section boxes. Unless new forests are plant- 
ed out, and that right speedily, our industry 
is going to receive one of the severest blows 
it ever had. You will see by reports that 


many of our bee-friends get more basswood 





honey alone, than from all other sources. 
Now, this is a very important item. Plant- 
ing out young forests of basswoods would 
fix the matter, without a bit of doubt, and 
the speculation will certainly pay for timber, 
aside from the honey. Who will make ar- 
rangements now to plant out basswoods ? 
and who besides friend W. is prepared to 
furnish them? ‘They ought to be shipped 
from a great many different points, to avoid 
heavy express charges from long distances. 
Now, then, young friends, you that are 
wanting something to do, and are spoiling, 
perchance, for an opportunity to raise honey- 
—_ surely and safely, just go into the 

asswood business. If you look about you, 
very likely you can find young trees near 
home, and thus save the expense of purchas- 
ing and shipping, both. You will find them 
in almost any woodland where stock is kept 
out; for cattle and sheep will eat young 
basswoods almost as they would growing 
corn. 


BANISHING BEES BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE. 

In reading GLEANINGS, [ see an article, page 774, 
Dec. No., entitled, ‘* Banishing bees by an Act of the 
Legislature.’”’ This act is not the only one of the 
kind, as there seem to be other places where the 
wise (?) fathers or city councils ordered the bees to 
be removed out of towns, on account of doing too 
much damage on fruit-trees and grapevines. I re- 
fer to Mound City, Pulaski County, Ill. And this, in 
the nineteenth century! Very likely there is the 
same motive here as in the Monmouth County case 
— personal spite and enmity. M. R. KUEHNE. 

Cairo, Ill., Dec. 24, 1883. 





NOT BY MIGHT NOR BY POWER. 

I regret the spirit of the remarks of D. H. Tweedy 
on temperance, in JUVENILE, if I understand him 
right. Surely it is “not by might nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ The Duke of 
Wellington said, ‘My lords. I have passed more of 
my life in war than most men, and I may Say in civil 
war; and if [ could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever 
—if I could avoid, even for one month, a civil war 
in a country to which I am attached, I would sacri- 
fice my life to do it.” HANNAH W. WILLIAMS. 

Springville, Linn Co., Iowa, Nov. 5, 1883. 

FERTILIZATION IN CONFINEMENT. 

Several of the friends are taking up this 
matter again, and among them our friend 
Good pencils on the margin of a postal card 
as follows : 

I will next season have queens fertilized in con- 
finement, and have it done successfully too. Now 
see if I do not. 

When such statements come from such 
Good authority, it may be worth while to 
consider the matter a little. 


A “STUNNING” REPORT FROM BEGINNERS. 

My brother and I went into the bee business one 
year ago. We putin the bee-house 40 swarm:; lost 
13 and the rest were in poor condition; but we had a 
good season. We extracted 3000 Ibs., and had 60 lbs. 
of comb honey, and inereased to 42, all in good 
shape. M. M, RICE, 

Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., Dec. 8, 1883. 
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FROM 24 TO 49, AND 1745 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Last fall we had 32 colonies of bees; lost 6 during 
the winter; twe others were very weak. The past 
summer they increased to 49 colonies. They gather- 
ed 11 gallons extracted honey (which at 11 Ibs. per 
gallon equals 121 Ibs.), and 1624 lbs. comb honey in 
one-lb. sections, making an average of 67 lbs. comb 
and extracted honey together, gathered by each col- 
ony, or less than a fourth of what they did last year. 
We never saw our bees crosser than they were this 
summer; veils were indispensable. 

Will bees pay in Southern Dakota? We had the 
pleasure of meeting your brother at his prairie 
home near Mitchell, D. T.,on the llth of Nov. I 
suppose you have had the same pleasure in Ohio ere 
this. We expect to make Dakota our home after a 
while, and will be glad to hear that bees do well 
there. J.S. WILSON. 

Penrose, Til, Dec. 6, 1883. 

My brother asked me the same question, 
whether we had many honey menin Dakota. 
For answer I referred him to our subscrip- 
tion list, where we have perhaps 20 or 30 
names ; but I believe we haveas yet had but 
few reports from Dakota, and none that I 
know of particularly encouraging. Who can 
give us a good honey report from that Ter- 
ritory ? 

FROM 3 TO 7, AND $61.90 PROFIT. 

I commenced the season with one weak colony of 
blacks and one 3-frame nucleus, bought of E. T. 
Flanagan, which reached me May I!1,and | increased 
it to 4 strong colonies, and it made 25 Ibs. comb hon- 
ey. The black colony increased to 2, but I got no 
surplus from it, and then I bought one swarm of 
blacks. I now have 7 good strong colonies, which I 
value at $75.00, as I could have sold them for that. 
They cost me, including hives and all, $16.35; and 
the honey, at 25 cts., $3.25, which gives me a clear 
gain of $61.90, which is quite a contrast with some 
old box-hive men who live in my neighborhood, who 
got no honey and very little increase. 

Stoner’s, Pa., Dec. 8, 1883. P. D. MILLER. 


DO TOMTITS EAT BEES? 
There has been a long coatroversy in our local 
newspapers about tomtits eating bees, so I sent 
them an extract from my Bee-book, which conclu- 


sively settled the dispute. 

* Nov. 30, 1872, I saw on one of my bee-benches a 
number of wings, legs, stings, and outside scales of 
the bodies of bees. I soon said, ‘The tomtit (Parus 
coeruleus) has been busy here.’ I had not noticed or 
seen it before that year. But about 4 o’clock I saw 
three tomtits eating my bees. One of them I watch- 
ed, and saw him fly down on to the alighting-board 
of one of my hives. He began tapping it with his 
bill. Shortly a bee came out to see who was there, 
and was immediately snapped up by the tomtit, 
which fiew with it into an apple-tree near the hive. 
He then beat the bee against the bough of the tree 
on which he stood, until it was killed. Then the 
tomtit with his right foot and beak pulled the bee’s 
wings, legs, sting, and head off, letting the rejected 
parts fall to the ground. and it then ate the dainty 
parts of the bee. The tomtit was soon down on the 
alighting-board again — tap, tap, tap — and another 
bee came out to see who was there. Then the same 
process was repeated. I saw him take five bees in 
this way in seven minutes, when I could stand it no 
longer. So I frightened the tomtit away, as I was 
afraid he might have the nightmare by eating such 
an enormous supper. The tomtits were eating my 
bees again before ten o’clock next morning. So I 
brought out my gun, and shot three of them: and on 
opening their craws I found them nearly filled with 
’ bees — one head, antenne, and tongue complete. 
This bird must have been very hurgry, as they gen- 
erally reject the head. I found no wings, legs, nor 





stings in the craws. It grieved me very much to 
have to kill these useful, beautiful, and interesting 
birds, but it required the patience of Job to see my 
pets (the bees) so mercilessly destroyed.”’ 


Your experienced correspondent, * G. D.,” is quite 
correct. The tomtit does little harm in summer, 
there being at that time such an abundance of insect 
food, which he prefers. It is only when its natural 
food fails that it attacks the bee-hives. 

WILLIAM CARR. 

Newton-Heath Apiary, near Manchester, Eng., 

Dec., 1883. 

Many thanks, friend C., for the positive 

facts you give us in the matter. Iam glad 


to hear you put in that concluding clause, that 
it is not likely the tomtits would molest the 
bees, unless driven to it. Charity toward the 
feathered tribes would be a pretty good fail- 
ing if we are to err either way. 


CAGING QUEEN-CELLS OVER A STRONG COLONY, ETC. 

In destroying queen-cells, I often want to save a 
few for my own use, and yet not enough to bother 
with a lamp-nursery; therefore what would be the 
greatest objections to the following plan for rearing 
a few queens? Make a shallow box, say two or 
three inches deep, with a wire-screen bottom, 
and a quilt or lidon top; put the cells in this, and 
put it overa strong colony, so that the heat would 
go upin the box, but the screen would keep the 
bees down. Please describe the looks of cells that 
you think contain the best queens. 

Nashville, Mo. JOHN UMHOLS. 

Your plan is a very old one, friend U.,as 
you will notice by looking through our back 
volumes. It works tiptop during settled 
warm weather; but when it comes cool 
nights, you have to have a very strong colo- 
nyin a good close chaff hive, or many of 
your cells will get chilled —I confess myself 
unable to tell by the looks of the queen-cell 
what the queen will be; but this I should 
want to be sure of, that the cells were built 
in a colony that had plenty of bees, and plen- 
ty of honey and pollen, and also that the 
cells were built while stores were coming in 
rapidly every day. 


DAKOTA FOR BEE-KEEPING; INFORMATION WANTED. 

On page 756, Dec., 1883, you speak of your brother, 
from Mitchell, Dakota, being on a visit to you. Very 
likely you questioned him in regard to the climate 
of Dakota being too severe to keep bees, whether 
there were any wild flowers and honey-producing 
plants and shrubs growing on the banks of streams 
and lakes, etc. Will you kindly make public,in your 
journal, whatever you may have gleaned from him 
or any other source, on that subject? Being desir- 
ous of going to Dakota to make a home, but not un- 
less we can have the pleasure of keeping bees, an 
early article on this subject will greatly oblige the 
writer, and, I think, a great many other people. 

Omer, Mich., Dec. 13, 1888. A BC SCHOLAR. 

Friend 8., I did question my brother quite 
a little; and I should infer from what he 
says, that Dakota might rank well with 
other States, although perhaps not quite 
equal to Michigan, York State, and some 
others. If I am correct, they have no clover 
in his vicinity around Mitchell. We have 
fifteen or twenty subscribers in Dakota, 
whose names we can give you, if you care 
for them. 
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HOW OLD MAY A QUEEN BE, AND YET BECOME 
FERTILIZED? 

I see Mr. Alley, on page 25 of his book, says virgin 
queens may be kept in his nursery, in the center of 
the brood-chamber “ safely for several weeks.”” Mr. 
Langstroth says, on page 42 of the third edition of 
his work on the honey-bee, that “if fecundation has 
been delayed three weeks, the organs of the queen- 
bee are in such a condition that it can no longer be 
effected.’’ I should infer, from what you say on 
page 66 of A BC book, that you think any time 
within the ‘first thirty days of her life’’ will an- 
swer for impregnation. Now, this is a very import- 
ant point to be decided, if we are to confine virgin 
queens in the brood nursery for ‘ weeks,” for one 
may thus send out drone-laying queens, if they are 
retained, thus confined, too long. Has this question 
been decided by such careful observation as to deter- 
mine definitely how long a time can elapse before 
the “ wedding flight,’’ without endangering the abil- 
ity of the queen tolay worker eggs? 

It may be that some of your correspondents have 
written on this subject, or at least have tested this 
question, and are prepared to give ananswer. If so, 





please let us hear about it. 


MARKING THE HIVE WHEN THE QUEEN IS ABOUT A | 
WEEK OLD. 

Another point of importance is, that of so mark- 
ing the hive out of which the virgin queen goes on 
her marriage tour, that she will not fail to recog- 
nize it,and enter it safely on herreturn. Where 
the colonies stand close to each other, I have been 
accustomed to place a green branch on the hive, so 
that it will hang over in front, or a small flag in the 
same position. Any thing unusual which will es- 
pecially attract attention, and strongly distinguish 
it from all others, is what is needed. I have never 
lost a queen when I have done this, though often my 
hives have stood quite near together. 

Andover, Mass., Dec., 1883. L. H. SHELDON. 


I know friend Alley makes the statement 
you mention, friend 8., but I think he only 
intended to convey the idea that they would 
live, if left there several weeks; for I am 
sure he would expect to have them tertilized 
when they were 12 or 15 days old. I should 
be inclined to find more fault with the rest 
of the expression, where he says they will 
stay there perfectly contented and happy 
for several weeks. e experimented in just 
such cages more than ten years ago, but I 
never found young queens ** happy and con- 
tented” for even several days, when they 
were confined in any sort of a cage, or any- 
where else. ‘The question has been a good 
deal discussed, and I believe 20 days is about 
the limit. If they are not fertilized at two 
weeks old, we generally begin to suspect 
something is wrong; and when they do lay 
after that, they turn out drone-layers, as you 
suggest. Very likely your plan of putting a 
green bush over the hive when the queen is 
about a week old, has proved quite an aid to 
her in fixing the locality of her home. 


LOSING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

My hives are ull so near alike 1 could not tell them 
apart, if it were nut that [ have them all numbered, 
for they are not more than three feet apart. The 
first 4 1 putin, 1 lost them all, and [ thought it wus 
because my hives were two close together. Know- 





ing that young workers often get into wrong hives 


I came to the conclusion that this is what became of 
my queens; so I took a piece of %-inch pine, and 
fitted it in the front of the hive outside under the 
portico, and bored it full of inch holes. I now 
dropped the queens in one of these holes, and never 
lost one out of 19 afterward. I did not make the dis- 
tance any greater bet ween hives, or leave the board 
in front, after the queen began to lay. 
Quincy, Lll., Dec. 25, 1883. C. H. SMITH. 


__Friend 8., I am inclined to think your 
idea is a — good one. If the young 
—— crawls out of an auger-hole when she 
rst takes her flight out into the world, she 
will be very likely to remember the board 
with the holes in it, and will therefore be at- 
tracted to that hive in place of any other 
one. The objections to the plan would be, 
that our bee-keepers are so many of them 
too careless to take the pains to at the 
board there when the queen was of the right 
age, and to take it away as soon as she com- 
menced laying. Seems to me about three 
one-inch holes would be a plenty ; and then 
if robbers should ever be troublesome, the 
— could easily defend these three 
oles. 





THE ‘*GOOD”’ CANDY, NO GOOD. 

I must pronounce the Good candy that I have 
read so much about, no good tor feeding up stocks 
for winter, for a few weeks ago I had several stocks 
that were deficient in stores, and I made the candy 
as near as I could after directions. J took pure ex- 
tracted honey, and thickened it with granulated su- 
gar as thick as I could work it with my hands, and 
put it in trays holding about 6 lbs. each, and put them 
over the cluster on the frames, and the next day 
each stock so treated began to carry out and drop in 
front of their hive the dry grains of sugar— not 
merely a few grains, but in quantities so that I 
scraped up a pound or so from off the ground. But 
that was not the worst, for dewy nights and rainy 
days soon made robbing the order of the day, and 
they kept toting out the sugar for fully a week, so I 
shall have to pronounce the Good candy no gvod for 
feeding up stocks with. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Dec. 25, 1883. 


Friend F., I do not agree. I have been 
telling you for months you must make the 
Good candy of powdered sugar, instead of 
granulated. The finely powdered confec- 
tioner’s sugar has the grain so small that the 
honey dissolves, as it were, and you have a 
smooth paste. almost like butter. We have 
used this exclusively for almost a year, and 
I do not believe it will rattle down, as you 
fay. 


REPORT OF 1883. 
Commenced the season with 29 colonies — 21 good, 
and 8 weak. Spring was cold and wet; summer very 
wet allthrough. First swarm May 16. Increased to 
48, mostly by natural swarming; received 1197 Ibs. 
hoaey — 507 extracted, and 690 comb — an average of 
4234 lbs. per colony — about balf acrop for this sec- 
tion; honey was very thick, and of fine flavor —all 
lightin color. Bees are Italians and hybrids, the 
latter gathering the most honey; best colony guth- 
ered 135 lbs. comb huney. I use Langstroth hives, 
8 frumes in broud-chamber, and take ali surplus on 
top. W. E. YuDgER, 
Lewisburg, Pa., Dec. 24, 1883. 
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TWO SIDES TO BEE CULTURE. 

Certainly there are, as I know from experience. 
Two years ago I took about 25 lbs. of honey from 10 
colonies. I never for an instant had the least no- 
tion of reporting my failure in the bee journals. 
That is the way with thousands of others. On the 
contrary, if a good crop of honey is gathered, the 
bee journals hear it, publish it, and make a fuss 
over it, as if there were nothing but success in the 


profession. A poor man gets a sample copy of the | 
journal, reads the grand reports, and in the distance | 
a mountain of gold rises to his view. The next. 


spring finds one novice more in the profession, with 
the bee-fever, an empty pocket, a head full of bees, 
bee literature, bee-men, and perhaps a dream of 
honey by the ton, bees by the thousand, and a home 
in a tropical climate, where the sun always shines, 
and bees gather honey all the year. Result: The 
pocket remains empty, perhaps blasted hopes, and 


as friend Hutchinson says, trade those bees off for a | 


song; or he will make a success, as a great many do, 

then all is well. Now, Bro. Root, is it right to thus 

give but one side of the question? H.W. Simon. 
Youngstown, O., Dec. 10, 1883. 


I know what you say is true, friend S.; | 
but it is also true in almost every industry. | 
There is a class of people who are changing | 


their business every little while, in the vain 


hope of finding something better, but who, | 


perhaps. end their lives after all only as 
lasted Hopers. 


not afford to lose all he invested, without 
getting into trouble; that is, I advise, as 
you well know, commencing with one or 
two stocks, and not investing se much in 
the business until one has proved 

= that his locality is right, and that he is 
right. 
regular employment till be can safely make 
bee culture his sole business, if he wishes to. 
This may be called amateur bee culture, and 
it is the very kind I would advise for the 
great masses. 
bee journals if those who fail will not re- 


port? I do not know how it is with the, 


other journals, but GLEANINGS always has 
a Blasted Hopes department open, and has 


had for years. Would it not be well, friends, | 


for those who criticise so severely, to look 
over our price list and A B C book, and see 
if GLEANINGS and its editor are guilty of 
the charges several times made recently ? 
Note the caution on page 2 of the price list, 
just after the index. 
kept in plain sight for the past ten years, and 
all who get one of our price lists can hardly 
fail to read it. 


A FEEDER FOR SPRING FEEDING. 


J have used almost every kind of feeder, and all 


were unsatisfactory, and many stings and much 
trouble for my labor. So, thinks I to myself one 
day, I'll make a feeder to suit my wants, and I did, 
and here is a sample—one of 72 I used last spring. 
To use it, place the block in the corner of your hive, 
after pulling back the corner of burlap, permitting 
the bees to come up to the wire cloth covering the 
hole in the block, but not far enough to let them in- 
to the hive above; fill your tumbler, and invert it 


over the wire cloth, covering the hole in the block, | 


and place on your cushion. When feeding the sec- 
ond time, simply raise the corner of cushion; lift out 


I have always felt sad to) 
see any one go into bee culture who could | 


y experi- | 


Meanwhile, let him keep on with his | 


Again, is it the fault of the) 


This caution has been | 


tumbler, fill it, invert, and place back; no bees to 
sting, none to get in the way, and none toget drown- 
ed. Almost any child can do the feeding, and do it 
quickly and safely. The cushion being left on the 
, hive, the syrup will be carried down on the coldest 
| day in spring or fall. Now, friend R., put this feed- 
| er on a hive, and try it, and then make a dozen more 
and try them, and then you can tell us how you like 
| it. In every way it is the best feeder I ever used. 
Geo. F. WILLIAMS. 
New Philadelphia, O., Oct. 6, 1883. 


| I shall have to explain to our readers, that 
| the feeder that is alluded to in the above is 
‘nothing particularly new. It is simply a 
;common tin-top jelly-tumbler, such as we 
sell at 5 cts., or less by the quantity, and 
with the tin cap punched full of holes. I 
should think, by the looks of the holes, that 
friend W. punched them with a square-point- 
ed nail, taking a square piece of tin out each 
time. I suppose you have all used feeders 
like this. Now the problem is, to get it over 
| the bees without uncovering the brood-cham- 
ber so as to letadraftof airthrough. I once 
killed a weak colony by turning up the quilt 
| to set the feeder on. A cold night came, and 
they froze up solid — bees, queen, brood, and 
all. Had the mat been down over them so 
/as to confine the animal heat, they would 
doubtless have stood it all right, for it was 
in the spring. Well, friend W. fixes it this 
way: He takes a three-cornered block, large 
/enough to invert the tumbler on, cuts a 
| large hole through, and tacks wire cloth over 
it. The three-cornered block Will just fit in 
one corner of the upper story, and you can 
turn back the burlap sheet or carpet, folding 
/down the corner so as to make a close fit, 
bee-tight, without cutting or mutilating 
your carpet or mat. The feeder can now be 
set over the hole, right on the wire cloth, so 
as to close that down tight. Bees can get 
their food through the meshes of the wire 
cloth, and can not get up to sting or bother 
you when you remove the jelly-tumbler to fill 
it up again. Of course, the device is all old, 
with the exception of placing it over a block 
‘in one corner; and this latter point is no 
small matter, when you come to think of it. 


HONEY FOR MEDICINE. 

Tried remedies for colds and coughs,— Linseed tea. 
—Take 2 tablespoonfuls of flaxseed (unground); 1 
quart cold water; heat to a boiling-point, then add 
the juice of 1 large lemon. Sweeten with honey. 
Dose, 1 wineglassful every hour or two. 

No. 2.—Take 1 teacupful of hops, 1 pint of water; 
steep slowly about half an hour; strain while hot; 
add juice of one large lemon; sweeten with honey. 

No. 3.—One large handful of boneset (use leaves, 
blossoms, and stalks); add 1 quart of boiling water; 
steep awhile; strain, and add juice of 2 lemons and 
12 ounces of honey while hot. Dose, 1 tablespoon- 
ful 4 or 5 times a day, before cating. 

Battle Creek, Mich. B. SALISBURY. 


EARLY-AMBER SUGAR-CANE SEED; A GOOD REPORT. 

Dear Sir : —1I wish to say a word in regard to that 
cane seed which we purchased from you last spring. 
We planted 1 Ib. June Ist, which sprouted and grew 


one inch above the ground in 6 days. Well, to sum 
| it all up, in the fall we had 51 gallons of splendid 
| syrup; 25 gallons of it we sold for $20.00, and we have 
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26 gallons for our own use, worth $20.00, all from one 
pound of seed, which cost us lic. We think that is 
very good for beginners. 

Mr. Gilbert and myself both keep bees, and we 
study the A BC, which we bought of a brother bee- 
keeper. We run a woodworking shop, and manufac- 
ture bee-keepers’ supplies. Wo. H. Nasa. 

Adrian, Mich., Dec. 28, 1883. 


PREVENTING SECOND SWARMING. 

Bees in this section seemed to desire to devote 
their whole time last season to swarming. My 35 
colonies increased 75 good strong ones for winter, 
and gave me about 1000 Ibs. of box honey. I exper- 
imented with a few to prevent second swarms com- 
ing out, by removing the old colony to a new stand 
after the first swarm had issued, and placing the 
new swarm On the old stand. This seemed to give 
the new swarm a large working force, and weakened 
the old sufficient to prevent a second swarm in 
most instances. What do you think of the plan? 

L. D. WORTH. 

Reading Center, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1883. 

‘The plan you give is an old one, friend W. 
I think you will find substantially the same 
thing in the A BC book. I believe it is a 
very good way, only it is pretty hard on the 
old stock. It prevents them from swarming 
by crippling them, and removing all their 
flying bees. As a matter of course, the hive 
full of brood suffers from lack of nurses, and 
many young bees are lost that would other- 
wise be saved. But it may bea very good 
plan for those who have but little time, and 
py ied bees they do not care for the loss of 
a lew. 


| Notes ) and Queries. 


HOW LONG WILL COMB HONEY KEEP? 
Sf, LEASE tell us through GLEANINGS how long a 

— good article of comb honey will keep, if stored 

~  jnawarm dry place. I have over 3000 Ibs. 
yet; have 99 colonies tucked away for winter. I 
keep them in chaff the year round. Hybrids gave 
me better results than the light Italians. These 
beautiful bees are fit only for swarming purposes. 

J. A. NEWTON, M. D. 

Boonville, Ind., Nov. 22, 1885. 

{We have kept comb honey as much as twoor 
three years by keeping it where it will not freeze, 
nor be exposed to dampness of any kind. The worst 
trouble with it when kept so long is candying. The 
cells that are unsealed are also liable to slight change, 
which makes the honey of a little different taste 
from that recently from the hives. I do not believe 
it is well to try to keep honey more than from year 
to year.] 

















N. A.B. K. A. 

Friend Root :—Please add in the list of new mem- 
bers joined at the national meeting at Toronto, the 
two following names: 

Chas. Humphrey. Rockney, Ont. 

W. A. Morrison, Frelighsburg, Quebec. 

Andadd to the list the four following names whicb, 
in some manner, were forgotten to be reported: 

Richard Humphreys, Bothwell, Ont. 

Ira Orais. Whitley, Ont. 

Alex. McKechnie, Angus, Ont. 

D. B. Ullery, Northampton, O. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 14, 1883. CHAS. F. MUTH. 





My report for 1883 stands: 18 swarms from 5, be- 
sides one got away, and 375 lbs. comb honey. I think 
that is good. JAS. J. CHURCH. 

Waterford, Ont., Can., Nov. 3, 1883. 


Mr. Thomas Graham Asbmead, of New York State, 
is On our streets to-day. Having shipped here about 
two hundred swarms of bees, he proposes locating 
them somewhere near New Smyrna, and entering 
quite extensively in the sale of both bees and honey. 
We cordially welcome all such accessions to our 
State.—Florida Herald, Nov. 6. 


My brother-in-law and [ started with one stand 
apiece in the spring, in box hives; we now have 10 
by natural swarming — 8 strong ones, 2 rather weak. 
We had one swarm that we took 42 Ibs. in one-pound 
sections from. That was the best we could do. 

Myron, Ia., Nov. 20, 1883. JOHN GILBERT. 


SOME QUERIES ABOUT ALFALFA. 


Should it be sown in the spring, or fall? 

[{( can not answer about fall sowing.) 

Will it do well with other grass seed? 

{i think not. My impression is, it should be sown 
by itself. ] 

Will it blossom the first year, and, after sown, 
remain permanently? 

{{ think it blossoms the first year, and it does re- 
main permanently.] 

Will it make good hay for cattle? 

[Very gooc. Cut while young and tender, or while 
just in bloom.] 

Is it a bad weed when once established in the 
ground? CHARLES E. PRICE. 

Smithtown Branch, L. I. 

{I think not.] 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The annual meeting of the South-eastern Michigan 
Bee-keeping Association will be held at Adrian, 
Mich., in Plymouth-church chapel, Jan. 23. 1884. All 
are invited. H. D. CuTrinG, President. 

H, C. MARKHAM, Secretary. 


The Mahoning-Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held inthe Town Hall at Newton Falls, on 
Thursday, Jan. 24, 1884. Asthat is the meeting to 
elect officers, every member, and ali interested in 
the production and sale of honey, are requested to be 
present. L. CARSON, President. 

E. W. TURNER, Secretary. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


E. T. Lewis & Co., Toledo, O., have sent us two 
price lists — one relative to apiarian supplies in gen- 
eral, and one is devoted to their extractor exclusive- 
ly. Each 3%xé6. The printing is quite fine. 

By reading Kind Words, you will notice that 
friend Doolittle has opened the campaign for 1884 
with a circular and price list gotten up about the 
fame as last year. We ‘‘kind o’”’ lose sight of Doo- 
little the bee-keeper when we notice the extent to 
which he deals in grapes, berries, potatoes, and 
what not. 

From away across the “ big pond’’ comes a price 
list from Wm. W. Young, of Perth, Scotland. Itis 
5x8 inches in size, contains 26 pages, well illustrated. 
Among the list of “foreign” pictures, we notice 
that quite a large per cent of them are from Ameri- 
ca, The pamphlet is also a good index of the rapid 
strides that apiculture is making in foreign lands. 

G. B. Lewis, Watertown, Wis., has sent us a 16- 
page list of what he manufactuges in the way of 
apiarian supplies, etc. The pages are about 3'4x5'. 
On the back is a pretty picture of friend Lewis’ 
factory, stand 4 te a stream of water having 
an abrupt fall of about four feet, as nearly as we 
can judge by the picture. ¥ 
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Blasted Hopes, 


Or Letters from Those Who have Made 
e Culture a Failure. 








BLASTED HOPES IN RHYME. 
RE Blasted Hopes better than no hopes at all? 
A Ican furnish you plenty of that kind this 
fall. 
For the visions my fancy presented last spring 
Are gone; not on wings, but for want of a wing. 
Like ** Jack’s bean,” they grew in the morn of the 
year; 
Like frost-bitten plants they lie withered and sear. 
No pictures so bright adorn Memory’s halls 
As those which Hope bung on my ap’ary walls. 
My hives were all honey, my bees were all wing, 
For fancy had kindly extracted the sting. 
But nature, resenting the slur on her art, 
The venom replaced, in its natural part— 
At the last, and I felt it in heart and in purse, 
And still I can feel it —in fact, it grows worse. 
E’en Memory biends in the sorrowful cup 
But one drop of comfort, the memory of hope. 
My seven and twenty swarms dwindled to six; 
Only three of that number in very good fix 
To resist the stern blasts of old Boreas’ breath. 
What did it? The arm of the conqueror, Death, 
But they fell at their posts. One bright August day, 
With a hum of delight they all took their way 
To the field, to the mountain, to river, and glen; 
But few e’er returned; and the next duy again, 
They gioomily went and more wearily came, 
And every day’s programme repeated the same 
Sad story. But none could tell whither or why 
They were gone. Did they pine for their own na- 
tive sky? 
*I called Dr. Virgil, their countryman, in 
To aid me; but all of bis knowiedge was vain. 
1 sought through the GLEANINGS for help in my 
grief, 
But e’en Dr. Root gave no kind of relief; 
And the hu'iter’s sole comfort my solace has been — 
Go ahead, * Pick your flint, and then try it again.”’ 
And I'll try it aguio and again; if I fall, 
A blasted bope ’s better than no hope at all. 
S >, while in the future no sunshine I see, 
The song of Scotch Robbie my own song shall be: 
** | whiles clan the elbow o’ troublesome thought, 
But man is a sojer, and life is a fought. 
My mirth and good humor are coin in my pouch, 
An’ my freedom ’s my lairdship nae monarch dire 
touch.” 
Mrs. A. C. MOSHER. 

San Marcos, Texas, Dec. 21, 1883. 

I am very sorry indeed, my friend, to hear 
of your loss ; still, 1 am rejoiced to see you 
take it with such a cheerful, hopeful spirit. 
You surely have abundant reason to feel 
discouraged, if anybody has, and your warn- 
ing may be a timely one to others. The 
first thing that comes before us is to con- 
sider whether a remedy may be possible for 
such contingences Only one course occurs 
to me at present, and that is, to fasten the 





*I suppose they yere all poisoned, as the honey- 
dew was io thick off the cotton that, when tbe farm- 
ers sprinkled Paris green on it (to destroy the 
worms), it stuck fast to the leaves; and after the 
firat good rain, they stopped dying. Nearly all my 
nejghbors Jost theirs in the same way. 








bees in their hives with wire cloth until the 
rain shall come to wash off the poison. If 
the weather is hot, and the hives are full to 
overflowing, put on an extra upper story, 
and cover both top and bottom with wire 
cloth. Then, if need be, set them in a cellar. 
We know it can be done, because we have 
shipped full colonies of bees, even during 
the hottest months of the year; ard such a 
scam would certainly be better than losing 
em. 


BLASTED HOPES, BUT NOT DISCOURAGED. 

Here is our report for 1883: Nov., 1882, we put 115 
stands in winter quarters. March 13 and 14 we car- 
ried them out of cellar; found two dead. Average 
consumption, 6% ibs. March 18, bees gathered hon- 
ey from maple. April 22, from fruit-bloom, April 29 
heavy frost. May 11 first white clover, which finds 
us with 109 stands; doubled back to 75. Proceeds, 
7500 lbs. extracted, and 500 lbs. of comb honey, andin- 
crease to154. We were making ready for —, which 
did not come; will live in hopes of doing better next 
time. MOLLIE O. LARGE. 

Millersville, Ill., Dec. 5, 1883. 

















She “Grovilery” 








This department ts to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied, and when anythin 
right out.’’ Asa rule. we wi 
avoid being too personal. 


is amiss, | hope you will ‘* talk 


omit names a 


corner frames so they would keep in place 
while I moved them half a dozen miles; but it 
seems you stuck up your nose, and threw my letter 
into the waste-basket fora reply. My necessity has 
driven me to rack my brain to that extent I have 
invented a machine for that purpose, that I think 
will go ahead of any thing you have in that direc- 
tion; nor do | think you will ever be able to come 
down to it, or compete with it, as it is so simple you 
will be hardly able to come in sympathy with it. It 
is cheap — hands me, hunéy. takes up no room, kills 
no bees, is stationary, holds tbe frames to their 
place, if there is but one, and that in the middle of 
the hive. It is beyond description, with a head no 
larger than mine; and better than all of this, it is 
eternal, everiasiting, with but one end to it. What 
do you think about you and I getting it patented? 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dee. 4, 1883. JoHN Do. 
Friend D., 1 did not stick up my nose, 
nor throw your communication into the 
waste-baxket at all. Ldo not ever stick up 
my nose at anybody or any thing ; and in re- 
ard to throwing letters into the waste-bas- 
et, I do not think I very often do that, and 
i certainly do not treat inquiries from bee- 
friends in that manner. On page 25 0f our 
price list you will see spacing-boards for 
this very purpose ; and | think I remember 
your inquiry, and that I penciled on the 
margin of the letter, that the clerks should 
refer you to that. WhenlI get lettes from 
sumebody who wants to advertise a lottery 
scheme, or something of that ilk, L believe I 
do sometimes throw them into the waste- 
basket. 1 was going to add the same in re- 
gard to those who wanted me to gu into the 
patent-right business, but 1 think I wont, 
on account of your concluding sentence, 


i WROTE you to know how I could fix the metal- 
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Now, I do not know how we can decide in 
regard to your “great invention with but 
one end to it,” till you tell us a little more 
about it. By the way, friend D ,1 thought 
you really belonged in the Growlery ; but 
after I got through I concluded it was a bit 
of pleasantry ; but as we have not had any 
thing for the (;rowlery for some time, | 
guess [ will let it go there. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, 0. 
TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER, 


MEDINA. JAN. 1, 1884. 


























{ have meat to eat that ye know not of.—JOHN 4: 32. 








HAVE any of you got any white Dutch clover seed. 
or white-clover seed without the “Dutch”? Please 
mail a sample, and say what you will take for it, if 
you have, 

FRIEND ALLEY’sS new book on queen-rearing is 
now furnished for an even dollar. We have them in 
stock, ready to mail, on a moment’s notice. Wecan 
furnish them by freight or express with other goods 
for 90 cts. 

WE are just filling an order for 5000 lbs. of honey, 
togo to England. It is true, I get only 10 cts. per Ib. 
for it, but lam thankful for even that, because it 
promises to open up a trade that may enable me to 
help our bee-keepers to dispose of their honey. The 
noney is to be shipped in 50-lb. tin cans, two in a 
case. And, by the way, I am inclined to think I 
would a little rather bave honcy stored in tin cans, 
when it is first taken from the hives, than to have 
that which had been put in barrels of any kind. 
How is it, friends? 

WHOLESOME READING FOR THE FAMILY. 

SEVERAL of late have asked what paper 1 would 
advise them totake. After giving the matter some 
thought, I have settled down on the Sunday-School 
Times. There are papers more interesting, perhaps, 
and there may be pxpers that should come before 
this, owing to various circumstances; but in all my 
reading, I kuow of none that seem to contain the 
real, solid, substantial, profitable food for thought 
as does the Times. Turn to its columns where you 
may, and you will always find something elevating 
and ennobling. Its moral tone is of the highest order, 
and not a line ever finds a place on its pages that 
does not carry a moral lesson with it. It requires 
some study and thought, much of it, 1 know; but 
when one lays it down, it is always with the feeling 
of having been made a little better by its wise 
counsels. We can furnish it to the reade:s of 
GLEANINGS for $1.25 per year. It comes every week. 
The regular price is $2 00. : 


HOW TO CONVERT A POOR ARTICLE OF EXTRACTED 
HONEY INTO AN EXTRA FINE ARTICLE. 

THE idea was given by friend C. C. Miller, at the 

Toronto Convention, and, so far as I remember, it 


has never appeared in print. Itisthis: Get your 
poor honey candied, as solid as youcan. Then drain 
off the liquid portion, all you can get drained off, 
and sell this liquid portion as a poor grade of honey. 
Now take the remaining solid honey and melt it care- 
fully, without scorching, and you will have honey 
thick, transparent, ripe, and of beautiful flavor. 
The success of the operation depends on getting the 
liquid portion entirely out of the candied honey. 
The process is not unlike that used for refining loaf 
sugar. The coloring mutter and impurities run off 
from the crystals, leaving them white, dry, and pure, 
like crystallized rock candy. Of course, the honey 
does not cr) stallize as does cane sugar, but yet the 
candying process is something ukin toit. May be 
sugar refiners could suggest to us some mode of 
wasbing or cleansing these solid crystais of candied 
honey. I think the matter needs investigation. 








COMB FOUNDATION FOR 1884. 

AS a matter of course, mucb discussion is going 
on, and much comparing of samples. Like all other 
manufacturers, I presume, we think ours is at least 
as good as any, samples of which will be mailed free 
to just as many as caret» have them. Samples we 
send out run pretty light—say 8 to 10 feet to the 
pound; but with the rather thick soft walls, we 
think they will answer for either brood or section 
boxes, although we as a general thing make it a lit- 
tle heavier for brood combs. Our samples may not 
be as nice looking, or as bright and glossy, as some 
others that are sent out; but I tell you, friends, if 
you will submit the whole matter to the bees, and 
let them decide which they prefer, we have no fear 
but that yeu will agree with us, that ours is certain- 
ly equal to anyin the world. Our mills are now 
stacked up, ready for shipment; and to avoid the 
delays that may be disastrous to you in a few 
months more, | would earnestly recommend order- 
ing pretty soon. Our mills all make either thick or 
thin fdn.,as you choose; and if there is any im- 
provement that can be made in them for real work, 
we should be glad to know it. 





THE GIVEN FOUNDATION - PRESS. 

D. 8S. Given & Co. have sent usa very pretty cir- 
cular on the Given foundation-press; and it would 
seem, from the abundant testimonials, that they 
are making a decided success of it. One great ob- 
stacle in the way of its use to us would be, that the 
wired frames of fdn. are not sufficiently strong to 
admit of shipment —at least, I have heard no reports 
of their having been able to manage this point. If I 
am mistaken, I shall be glad to be corrected. An- 
other thing, I do not quite understand why the Given 
fdn. should be superior to that made on rolls, for it 
is an easy matter to make rolis that will make fdn. 
with as heavy soft walis as that made by the press— 
at least, that is my understanding of it. However, 
one thing is very certain — that it is pretty much out 
of the question to think of making fdn. with rolls 
right in the wired frames, and in this point the 
Given press is far ahead of any rolls. When we last 
discussed the matter, | believe it was also admitted 
that we could not make the sheet of fdn. in a wired 
frame 80 as to completely fill the frame, as we have 
them when made by rolls. Very likely Iam ignorant 
on all these matters; and if so, I want to be posted: 
therefore I would ask friend Given to send me some 
frames filled with fdn. made by his machine. If they 
ship safely, and the wax comes clear up to the wood, 








I shall be quite ready to report in our-next issue aft- 
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ter receiving them, and shall also want a press be- 
sides. I know a good many find fault with the cau- 
tious wey in which I advise new improvements; but 
I presume the majority of our readers are well 
aware that I am trying to doit for their sakes, and 
also try not to let any selfish motives bias my decis- 
ion. After having done this, if I receive unkind or 
abusive words, I will try to bear them with meek- 
ness. It is a very important question now before 
our bee-keepers, as to whether they shall get a pair 
of rolls or a press. 


WE open the new year with 4275 subscribers, 
which is certainly quite encouraging for a start. 
Many thanks to you all. 


I EXPECT to be at the Ohio Bee-keepers’ Conven- 
tion, to be held in Columbus, Jan. 14, 15, 16, nothing 
preventing. For particulars, see page 782, Dec. 
JUVENILE. 

WE notice that one of our advertisers offers comb 
fdn. at from 3314 to 37% cts. per lb., which is hardly 
equal to the vaiue of the wax. We presume he will 
be sold out speedily. 


BEAR in mind that fdn. is now 3 cts. higher than in 
any catalague you may have. The price of wax is 
the same as in our last. We pay 32 cts. cash, or 34 
trade; but we have none for sale less than 38. The 
demand seems to be so brisk that prices will probably 
go higher very soon. 

ADULTERATION OF SUGAR, AND ADULTERATION OF 
HONEY. 

PEOPLE who are ignorant of the present advanced 
state of bee culture accuse bee-keepers of manufac- 
turing their honey, or adulterating it with glucose; 
of putting it in artificial combs, and sealing it up 
with hot irons, and the like. We smile at their ig- 
norance, and lament their uncharitableness. Now, 
then, to turn it about, are we not in danger of accus- 
ing sugar refiners of dishonesty and fraud, in some- 
thing the same way ? Do we as aciass know much 
more about refining sugar, than the masses know of 
bee-keeping ? Is it not possible, that the talk about 
granulated sugar being adulterated is nearly ona par 
with that stale piece of folly about comb honey be- 
ing manufactured ? There are some recent erticles 
in the Scientific American bearing on this subject. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S HAMMER. 

A Goon many times one can do guite a good deal 
with a little ready cash on hand. A few days agoa 
manufacturer of hammers told me he had a large 
lot of light hammers of a special pattern that he 
would sell very low to get rid of them. On examin- 
ing asample [I found it was just about what bee- 
keepers want to nail up hives, honey-boxes, etc. He 
wanted about 25 cts. apiece for the whole lot of 50 
dozen. I made him an offer of a price that would 
enable me to sell them to you for an even 25 cts., and 
he finally, with many protests, took up with my of- 
fer, to get them off his hands. They are tempered 
cast steel, beautifully finished, with a solid hickory 
varnished handle. The claw is nicely made, sharp, 
and so finely tempered that a nail without a head 
can be pulled without trouble. These hammers are 
just what every bee-man will want as soon as he sees 
one, 80 it seems tome. Wecan mail you one for 12 
cts. more than the price (25 cts.), so you will see that 
the hammer weighs just about 11 ounces. In lots of 
10, we can furnish them for $2.40, or 100 for $23.00. 








END for the STANLEY DOLLAR SMOKER. 
See advertisement in another column. 





DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION. 


We have bought a la stock of choice yellow 
beeswax, and can furnish Dunham Comb n. for 
brood comb, cut to any size, for 45c. per lb. Extra 
thin and bright yellow fdn. for sections, at 55c. per 
lb. We will guarantee our fdn. to be made of pure 
beeswax, and not to sag. Will pay 30c. per lb. for 
yellow wax, or will work it up for l0c. per lb. Toin- 
duce our customers to order fdn. early in season, we 
will allow 8% discount on all orders received before 
the tirst of March. —s i = once to 


MES, 
1-3-5-7-9-lld Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Great improvement for 1884! New type! New 
paper! Newcover! Only $1.00 per year; 3 months, 
30 cents. Sample free. 

KING & ASPINWALL, 
1d 14 Park Place, New York. 


BEE=HIVES! BEE-HIVES! > 


Simplicity, Langstroth, and Chaff Hives, Section 
Boxes, Brood-Frames, and Comb Foundation. Send 
for price list. The successors of A. B. Miller & 
Son. MILLER BRUS., 

1-3-5d NAPPANEE, Elkhart Co., Ind. 








MAKE YOUR OWN FDN. 


My foundation-molds have given good satisfac- 
tion for 3 years. Lately improved. Used and praised 
by leading bee-men. 
12x12. Circulars free. 


A Fl Lin 


Price, $3.75 for L. size, or 
OLIVER FOSTER, 
MrT. VERNON, Linn Co., lowa. 
Of Aplary Suppiles. 
Headquarters for the West. Send for price list. 
Cash paid for beeswax. HOWE‘& SON, 
1d Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
WOrtice,; All persons indebted to me are re- 
quested to remit at once; and all persons hav- 
ing demands against me will please send statement 


of account, and have them adjusted. 
HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Boss. 
All ye er boxes and L. hives, at a reduction 
for Jan , 1884. Send for price list and circular. 
ld F. P. MCGREGOR, Freeland, Saginaw Co., Mich. 


BEESWAX WANTED! 


Will pay 32c. per lb. for clean yellow wax, deliver- 
ed here. A. F. UNTERKIRCHER, 
1-3d Manchester, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 
188 6 Warranted Queens for $5.00. | $4 
1 Write for circular. 1 
ld J.T. WILSON, - MORTONSVILLE, KY. 
ANADIANS, send for our illustrated catalogue 
and price list 2 Apiarian uppiee. Address 


RICHARDSON & SON, 
1-3-5d Port Coiborne, Ont. 


BEES FOR SALE! 


A large lot of Black Bees for sale cheap, all in 
good condition. Address P NG 
12%d Henderson, 


N UCLEUS COLONY with Italian queen after June 
2c. J 





Henderson Co., Ky, 





lst for only $3.00. Samples of Business cards, 
. L. HYDE, Pomfret Landing, Conn. 12tfd. 


ANTED.—100 Three Langstroth-Frame Nuclei 
nextspring. Write for particulars. 
F. A. SALISBURY,Geddes,Onon. Co., N. Y. 124tfd 





AMMOTH RUSSIAN SUNFLOWEK SEED, 
10c per packet. Stampstaken. Address 
T. GRAHAM ASHMEAD, — Wayne Co., N.Y. 





